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Newcastle's Town Moor Fair 


by A. C. HOBSON 


Tue area known as the North-East of Eng- 
land has a population of about 2,250,000 and 
its economy is based on the five industries of 
coal, iron and steel, shipbuilding, engineering 
and chemicals. Most of the population is con- 
centrated along the lower reaches of the three 
rivers—the Tyne, the Wear, and the Tees. 
By far the largest grouping of population is 
on Tyneside, with about 900,000 people 
crowded into a narrow space on both sides of 
the river. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the com- 
mercial capital of the region, is one of the 
most congested towns in Britain with 286,000 
people living in an area of 11,100 acres—a 
density of twenty-six to the acre. Yet near to 
the centre of the town is a vast open space 
known as the Town Moor. 

The control of this huge lung—about one- 
and-a-half times the size of London’s Hyde 
Park—has long been a source of controversy ; 
and as the Town Moor plays such an impor- 
tant part in the life of Newcastle it is worth 
while outlining its complicated history. 

The Moor is really an area of common 
land and its ownership by the town goes back 
nearly a thousand years. When the town ob- 
tained its charter of freedom from Edward 
III in 1357 the possession of the Moor was 
confirmed. In the Middle Ages the govern- 
ment of the town was in the hands of the 
guilds—the members of the guilds (the free- 
men) being the most influential people in the 
town. When in most parts of England the 
power of the guilds was broken and the guild 
organizations gave way to merchant and 
later to factory capitalism, the guilds lin- 
gered on in Newcastle as relics of the past, 
although the guild members became an ever 
smaller part of the population. 

As the guilds declined the control of the 
town’s affairs broadened and gradually be- 
came democratized. In Newcastle, however, 
the freemen were strong enough to keep some 
special rights for themselves even after the 
passing of the great Act reforming local 
government in 1835. In this way they had a 
share in controlling the _ town’s property, 
part of which was the Town Moor. It 
can easily be imagined that the Town Coun- 
cil. did not always find dual control wel- 
come and in 1771 they decided to let some 
eighty-nine acres of the Moor. This alarmed 
the freemen who decided to trespass and 


bring the case to court. The case eventually 
went to highest levels and in 1774 Parliament 
confirmed that the principle of dual control 
should perpetually apply to the Moor. It was 
decided that the Town Council owned the 
ground but that the freemen had the right to 
control the use of the grass. This inevitably 
led to conflicts and at one time the freemen 
objected to the people of Newcastle walking 
over the Moor as they might injure the grass. 
By a curious legal decision it was decided that 
the freemen did not own the grass while it 
was growing, but only when it was actually 
cut or being cropped. 

The freemen obtain an income from the 
letting of the Moor—the greatest revenue 
coming from the annual Town Moor Fair. 
Part of the Moor has been let on long lease as 
the 1774 Act allowed that some land could be 
let in this way. Thus the area accessible has 
declined from over 1200 acres in the early 
1800s to about 1000 acres at present. The 
freemen claim that their control of the Moor 
has preserved it as an open space, but from 
time to time citizens wax indignant that this 
is not so, and point to the fact that it is 
steadily being whittled away. In 1931 local 
ratepayers protested strongly because large 
parts of the Moor were covered with site- 
workings for many months in preparation for 
the Royal Agricultural Show. To support 
their case they quoted from the 1774 Act that 
those areas not on long lease could not be 
kept from public access for more than ten 
days. The Town Council has frequently tried 
to get complete control of the Moor and as 
recently as 1948 was considering the promo- 
tion of a Parliamentary Bill that would end 
the system of dual control. There are many 
who claim that the Moor could be put to 
better use (a sports stadium, zoological gar- 
dens and housing have all been suggested) 
and that only the Town Council with its 
greater wealth is in a position to do this. 

The Moor has played a great part in the 
history of Tyneside and has seen military 
camps, executions (the last in 1844), and 
gigantic rallies of the people who went there 
to assert their democratic rights. In 1819 a 
crowd of 100,000 assembled to protest against 
the Peterloo massacre, and the early days of 
the miners’ unions saw many a gathering “on 
the Moor”. 
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All photographs, except one, by the 


(Above) Every June the gusty Town Moor 
just outside Newcastle 1s the scene of a 
huge fair that draws Tynesiders for miles 
around. (Right) During the eight days of 
the fair the road to the Moor is thronged 
with “‘Geordies’’ ready to enjoy themselves 


On the social side the Moor has been 
a centre for sports, exhibitions, fairs and 
races. It was the yearly race-meeting that 
produced the present annual fair which 
has so frequently been described as “the 
greatest show on earth”. This yearly fair 
is certainly a spectacle, and the word 
colossal is no exaggeration when applied 
to the gathering that assembles on the 
Moor every Race Week. The scene is so 
brilliant and so full of life that anyone 
interested in sociology will want to know 
more about its origin and history. 

Before the 17th century there is evi- 
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(Above) Showmen arrive in all kinds of 
vehicles from every part of the country. 
Quite a few come just for the holiday and 
to meet friends. (Left) But the majority 
of the fair people have a thousand jobs to 
do to get things ready for the opening day 


dence that horse races were held in many 
parts of Northumberland, but from 1632— 
1720 they were held only at Killingworth, 
about six miles to the north of Newcastle. 
In 1721 the annual meeting was fixed for 
Whitsuntide and transferred to the Town 
Moor; thirty years later the date was 
changed to coincide with Midsummer 
Day. The meetings became exceedingly 
popular with dancing, cock-fighting and 
revelry of all types providing a feast of 
entertainment. One feature was the meet- 
ing of friends who had been scattered far 
and wide—they all tried to meet once a 
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(Above) The shows on the Moor last year were lined into five rows each three-quarters of a mile long. 
Those who try to ‘do’ the whole fair will soon find excuses to bide awhile for a rest. The Helter-Skelter 
tower (below) looks over a crowded corner of the showground, with Newcastle and Gateshead beyond 


(Above) One can choose between being spun round fast or being turned upside down slowly. Some will do 
both; others (below) prefer to stroll at ease. There is something for everyone; a romantic encounter, 
perhaps, for the young man wandering alone in the crowd, or merely a depleted wallet for a pickpocket 


year at “the Races”. In 1881 the races were 
run on the Moor for the last time; and when 
the next year they were transferred to Gosforth 
Park, two miles away, it was expected that 
the festivities on the Moor would be killed. 
However, by a strange twist of fate, events 
were conspiring to make them bigger than 
ever, 

In the 1870s the Newcastle temperance 
organizations had been holding annual 
gatherings on various parts of Tyneside, but 
these had evidently been discontinued, for in 
1881 there was a suggestion that they should 
be revived. The proposal was that meetings 
should be held during Race Week in three 
different parts of Newcastle. Plans were pro- 
ceeding when, in March 1882, a letter 
appeared in the local press suggesting that 
the meetings should take place on the Moor 
and should be combined with festivities so as 
to maintain the tradition of a yearly gather- 
ing. Among other things the writer thought 
it would prevent the dangerous practice of 


taking crowds of young children away on, 


railway excursions. 

The festival proved a great success and was 
supported by many organizations including 
the Y.M.C.A., the Temperance Society, and 
the Gospel Society. The Newcastle Courant 
reported that there was a goodly collection of 
sports, with cycle-races, brass band contests, 
football, cricket, children’s games and treats, 
and military shows. In addition, the pro- 
prietors of the many fairground shows (in- 
cluding high fliers and galvanic batteries) did 
a roaring business. There were no card- 
sharpers, no gambling booths, and few people 
under the influence of drink. The crowd, esti- 
mated at 150,000, was well behaved, an im- 
provement on previous years. The only 
disappointment was the absence of wind 
which prevented the kite contest from being 
held. 

This success was a great encouragement to 
the promoters and it was decided to repeat 
the festival in the following year. The 1883 
gathering was on a bigger scale but was spoilt 
by rain. Even so it was estimated that 
100,000 visited it each day. 

And so the festival became an annual 
event. In 1892 it coincided with an election 
campaign. The Temperance speakers at the 
fair urged no-one to vote for any brewer, dis- 
tiller or liquor seller, and 841 sermons were 
preached in local churches in connection with 
temperance. 

In 1902 the fair was twenty-one and coin- 
cided with the Coronation holiday—although 
the Coronation was postponed because of the 
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King’s illness. There was a new record in 
takings and the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle 
reported : 

There were children and patriarchs, young 
and middle-aged, rich and poor, silks and 
satins, and miserable rags, a motley throng 
with one common object—a whole hearted 
abandonment to pleasure. The shows were 
going merrily. Rifles cracked at the shooting 
galleries, there was a perfect cannonading of 
balls in the coconut alleys, daintily dressed 
maidens flaunted their finery dancing on the 
platform in front of shows, burly boxers 
flourished the gloves before the eyes of an 
amazing multitude, roundabouts circled in 
bewildering beauty, boats swung high in the 
air, trumpets sounded, drums thundered, there 
was shouting and laughter, singing and 
whistling, more noises than prevailed in babel, 
more confusion almost than in chaos. 


It was estimated in rgr2 that during the 
thirty years some 15,000,000 people had 
visited the annual three-day festival. During 
World War I the fair was not held, but in 
1919 it appeared again in all its glory to cele- 
brate the victory of the Allies. 

The 1920s and 1930s were times of indus- 
trial depression, but this did not seem to affect 
the size of the fair—the 1931 festival covered 
thirty-five acres and collected rents of £3500 
as compared with £1000 in 1924. Estimates 
put the attendance at 1,000,000 each year. 
The fair continued through World War II 
and played a great part in contributing to 
the “holidays at home” campaign. A dispute 
over rents in 1946 reduced its size but the 
next year saw it back in full strength. And so 
it has continued to the present day. 

So much for the history. It is, however, im- 
possible to gain a realistic impression without 
a closer study of recent gatherings. The 
1951-2 fairs covered some fifty acres and 
were about three-quarters of a mile long. 
Altogether about five hundred shows were 
assembled in five long rows. The centre row 
consisted of about forty of the huge mechani- 
cal devices—the moon-rockets, chair-o-planes, 
dodgems, octopuses, speedways, loopers and 
whips. By the side of these stood the lorries 
and trailers with their diesel generating sets 
roaring away. On both sides of the centre 
was a row of about a hundred side-shows— 
housey-housey, darts and penny-rolling pre- 
dominating. Finally, making up the outer 
rows were two more long lines of side-shows, 
again about a hundred each. These included 
shooting ranges, shies, automatic machines, 
ball-rolling games and mechanical competi- 
tions. Some forty of these shows consisted of 
exhibitions—the Flea Circus, Fat Lady, Call 
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On the Sunday of the Fair Week the Town Moor becomes a forum for various religious bodies and 
political organizations. Audiences are always in a good humour and willing to stop and listen 


of the West, Wall of Death, boxing, circus, 
vampire, freaks, the squid and the show 
marked “naughty but nice”. Several of these 
shows claimed to be straight from London, 
the Continent or the United States, while 
others claimed to be the talk of London or 
the talk of the town. 

Scattered round the outside were about a 
thousand caravans, trailers and lorries be- 
longing to the showmen, while amongst the 
shows were many selling chips, pies, fruit, 
ice cream, balloons, hats and toys. Many one- 
man concerns offered to take your photo- 
graph, guess your weight (with X-ray eyes), 
and tell your fortune. 

From the moment the shows arrive crowds 
gather to watch the various stages of con- 
struction, and when the fair opens on the 
Saturday a huge multitude swarms over the 
whole area. The noise of the loudspeakers, 
the diesel engines and the fast-moving 
machinery make it difficult to speak, and the 
appetizing smell of fried potatoes and the 
heavy sickly smell of diesel fumes mix (if the 
day is hot) with the dust that rises thickly. 
On the Sunday the huge machine is quiet but 
many still wander round, and on Sunday 
evening the whole area becomes a meeting 
place (on a far greater scale than Hyde Park) 
for political parties and religious groups. 


For the next six days the festival continues 
with great crowds, as even today most Tyne- 
siders have some time off during this week. 
The whole gigantic spectacle cannot be seen 
quickly—it is essential to move slowly, to 
stand with the crowds, to rest and absorb the 
brilliant scene, and to ponder on the sight of 
humanity in the mass. Above all it is neces- 
sary to join in the fun. With a few whirls on 
the whip, the caterpillar, or the octopus, the 
blood begins to tingle and there is a feeling 
of excitement. Caution is thrown to the winds 
and it is a strange person indeed who does not 
spend a good deal more than he intended. 

At night an estimated 100,000 lights give 
enchantment to the scene and send a glow 
into the sky that can be seen for miles. On 
the last day prices rise, but this does not stop 
the crowds, and the final evening is perhaps 
the best time of all with the dense throng 
continuing until well after midnight. 

Everyone seems to enjoy this moment to 
the full. The great gathering is about to end. 
There is a touch of sadness in the air. But 
nothing can quench the feeling that this fes- 
tival provides one of mankind’sgreatmoments 
and that it is good to have seen it. It would 
indeed take a great deal to convince you that 
anyone could put up a bigger or a more light- 
hearted spectacle. 
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Beyond Lake Chad 


by PROFESSOR JEAN-PAUL LEBEUF 


Besides being responsible for research planning at the French National Centre for Scientific Re- 
search, Professor Lebeuf has led fwe archaeological and ethnographic expeditions in Africa, to 


countries south of the Sahara. 


ALTHOUGH the speed of air travel has so ac- 
customed us to sudden contrasts that we see 
nothing unusual in breakfasting on the banks 
of the Chari after dining the night before in 
London or Paris, it is this very facility which 
gives us a salutary shock whereby we are 
sharply confronted with new realities and 
brought into contact with them. 

Of the two towns which constitute Fort 
Lamy, the African agglomeration is the more 
attractive. It has about 40,000 inhabitants 
who came originally from French Equatorial 
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of lower map. 


He is the author, among other works, of La Civilisation du Tchad 


Africa, the Cameroons, the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, Tripolitania ; there are Arabs, Kotokos 
(the only aborigines), Kanembous, Hadjerays, 
Dadjos, Boulalas, Baguirmians, Fulanis, Saras, 
Massas, Mandjias, Kanouris, Hausas, Mossis, 
Bayas, Djellabas and natives of Fezzan. 
These many races, who speak about twenty 
different languages, give a motley aspect to 
the town and the absorbing spectacle of their 
activities affords the traveller many good 
reasons for prolonging his stay. 

At daybreak the streets begin to fill with 
crowds of people intent on their 
affairs. Officials go to their offices 
wearing European clothes of 
dazzling white, or wrapped in the 
Moslem’s traditional long tunic. 
Traders set up their stalls here and 
there at some corner which they 
know will be shady during the 
scorching hours of the day. The 
women make for the great mosque 
in front of which the daily market 
is held; there they spend a great 
part of the morning shopping, 
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showing off their many-coloured 
waist-cloths, listening to the news 
brought by the foreign dealers 
and desert rangers, exchanging 
gossip and savouring the gallant 
remarks of the menfolk. 

The market is at its height at 
midday when the heat is greatest. 
A crowd of people, some in shim- 
mering garments, others poorly 
dressed, but all of them attracted 
only by curiosity, churn their way 
through the throng of traders and 
purchasers. One is struck by the 
smallness of the goods displayed; 
there are tiny heaps of ground- 
nuts, pimentos or gumbos; tea is 
sold in minute quantities to 
nomads whose tethered camels 
wait patiently for them in a 
corner of the market-place. 

~The town’s cobblers have many 
and faithful customers. The women 


i buy sandals with thick soles which 
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All photographs by 


Through the desert regions of the Djourab and Borkou, in the central Sahara, Anakaza tribesmen 


lead long caravans of camels laden with merchandise. 


They travel in this way from one distantly 


spaced water-point to another with only a few hours’ rest during journeys of several hundred miles 


make them walk at a slow, heavy pace— 
understood to be an obvious sign of wealth. 
The men favour a curious type of footwear 
made from pieces of rubber tyres which is of 
the greatest practical value to these wan- 
derers whom no bush or desert can deter. 
The ‘shops’ where clothes are sold are a 
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delightful spectacle. Bargaining is carried on 
in accordance with a complicated and un- 
changing procedure. A tunic, handled doubt- 
fully then cast aside, picked up and once more 
discarded, is at last chosen by a customer; 
on hearing the price she is overcome with in- 
dignation and, crumpling the garment, flings 
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The caravans seldom halt except near a well. The camels are completely relieved of their load and 


wait patiently until it is their turn to drink the water, which is often brackish. 


Young camels, 


as yet unaccustomed to the hardships of the journey, stretch themselves out beside their mothers 


it down with an air of supreme contempt. The 
same pantomime is enacted several times until, 
both parties considering that their honour has 
been vindicated by this lengthy flirtation, the 
bargain is concluded at a price three or four 
times below the original demand. 

The site reserved for the powerful corpora- 
tion of the Hausa butchers is the domain of 
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myriads of flies which settle on the meat that 
will be used in concocting delicious, highly 
seasoned morsels to be grilled on skewers at 
night over the glowing embers when it is time 
to rest. 

Some traders sell every kind of merchan- 
dise. There are charms which afford power- 
ful protection in all the important events of 


life, and malodorous pellets to flavour the 
sauce for the insipid millet mash; there are 
European and American products sold retail, 
such as matches which can be bought one at a 
time, cards of white buttons, beads in single 
strands and perfumes which Moslems use in a 
manner we consider excessive. 


In the afternoon the market-place is de- 
serted and only comes to life again when the 
sun nears the horizon. On moonlight nights 
the entire population is out of doors. The 
small traders in the street by the mosque light 
their poor little lamps or nightlights which 
barely cast a glimmer on the display of goods 


Riding camels are chosen amongst the best and carry a rala, which is a sort of primitive saddle 
consisting of a simple frame of wood and cord. In order to make the Journey less uncomfortable 
this rala is covered with a pile of blankets and the brightest-coloured 1s chosen to place on top 


and appear in the darkness like so many pale, 
winking stars. This is the hour when the not- 
ables entertain in front of their houses. The 
guests show off their most beautiful clothes 
during the dancing, when the women wear 
remarkable waist-cloths on which highly un- 
expected designs are printed—such as a life- 


size head of General Leclerc or of Queen 
Elizabeth of England or the Duke of Edin- 
burgh; scrolls bearing the name of the Em- 
peror of Ethiopia; aeroplanes, tanks or, in a 
more pacific line, crescents and playing cards. 

As an important centre of road communica- 
tions, Fort Lamy is the only possible starting- 


It is not unusual to meet a woman travelling alone on her camel in the desert to join a caravan. 
Their long blue veils cover them completely and protect them from the inclemency of the weather : 


the sharp cold in the morning, the heat of the daytime and the constant wind. 


They quench their 


thirst by chewing a grass, the slight moisture helping to economize their meagre supply of water 


point for the traveller who wishes to reach 
the Bahr el Ghazal and Borkou in quest of 
traces of the ancient Chad peoples, and to 
study the present populations. 

The town is built near the southern limit 
of what was at one time the palaeo-Chad Sea, 
of which Lake Chad and Lake Fitri are now 
the only remains. This immense depression, 
which once covered an area of 115,000 square 
miles, dried up completely in the course of 
a very long period during which, it seems, 
humid and dry intervals‘alternated. The basins 
of the Eguei and the Borkou were the first to 
dry up, but the depression of the Djourab and 
of Kri (or Kiri) remained connected with Lake 
Chad by the channel of the Soro or Bahr el 
Ghazal, named after Ahmed el-Ghazali, a holy 
man who lived in the neighbourhood. Ac- 
cording to General Tilho, canoes were used 
on this river during the 18th century, and in 
the next century, in 1871, just over eighty 
years ago, the waters of Lake Chad are said 
to have penetrated the Djourab for more than 
sixty miles. 

A great part of this vast region is now desert 
land and the few peoples living there congre- 
gate around the water-points. Between Fort 
Lamy and Moussoro is a plain of clay soil 
which still belongs to the “Sudan” belt; 
mimosa and acacia trees abound there. Fur- 
ther north, in the dry bed of the Bahr el 
Ghazal, the underground water near the sur- 
face is just sufficient for a grassy vegetation 
which gradually disappears as you approach 
Koro-Toro, marking the boundary between 
the Bahr el Ghazal and the Djourab. 

The important bastion of the military sta- 
tion dominates an immense empty stretch of 
land covered with ripple-sand like that on a 
beach. A constant battle has to be waged 
against the shifting dunes which threaten to 
bury the smaller buildings used as shelters for 
travellers, where the nomads halt their camels 
and rest, and the rare lorry-driver can fill up 
with petrol and water. Then they all con- 
tinue their journey towards the oasis of Faya- 
Largeau, across the Djourab which is one of 
the world’s most desolate regions and was 
long ago Lake Kiri, whose waters teemed with 
fish and carried considerable shipping. 

The Djourab is now nothing but a land of 
mirages which make the emptiness of this arid 
landscape even more disturbing. Belts of 
feshfesh—shifting sands as fine as flour—al- 
ternate with stretches of reg, these being 
dotted with small basins whose sides are 
covered with salt, containing quantities of 
vertebrae of dried fish ready to be collected 
by any wandering naturalist. 


With the exception of the soldiers of the 
Camel Corps very few Europeans visit these 
parts. However rapid they may be—com- 
paratively speaking—the motor convoys 
which venture into the region will be unable 
to travel far without the help of one of the 
camel-men who have recently taken to guid- 
ing motor caravans. Considering that they 
are accustomed to crossing the reg at the slow 
pace of their camels, these Toubous have 
adapted themselves with amazing ease to the 
task of directing, without fault, convoys tra- 
velling at a speed of which they had not the 
slightest conception until the first ones made 
their appearance. 

The guide sits on the front mudguard of 
the leading vehicle and grips the radiator-cap 
as though he were holding onto his camel’s 
neck. He keeps his eyes fixed on the empty 
horizon which stretches in unbroken uniform- 
ity without one single landmark, and yet he 
is able to discern the only direction that will 
lead to their destination. By a simple gesture 
of his outstretched arm towards a point which 
is invisible to us, he unfalteringly indicates the 
route to be followed. The inexperienced 
traveller may hesitate to rely on him entirely, 
but it is advisable to trust his extraordinary 
keenness of sight and infallible sense of direc- 
tion. Woe betide the traveller who tries to 
find his own way or question the directions of 
the guide, who would promptly retaliate by 
prolonging the journey to suit his own whims. 

However empty the desert may be, as is the 
case in all the world’s deserts the traveller is 
never alone. He will meet large herds of 
camels being driven by a few men from well 
to pasture-land, from pasture to water-point. 
He will see the arrival of caravans of beasts 
laden with dried dates, oil, or cola-nuts—the 
emergency ration of all Africans. Perhaps a 
man will detach himself from the caravan 
and advance towards you. After prolonged 
greetings he will ask for a little green tea, to 
be drunk in the evening with his companions 
around the camp fire when the wind has 
fallen and he takes a few hours’ rest before 
starting again on the endless journey. If he is 
able he will give you a humble offering in re- 
turn for the tea. I remember a poor Hausa 
tribesman who, at the end of a particularly 
tiring stage of a journey through parched 
land, presented me with a fresh lemon—the 
finest gift I have ever received ! 

After crossing these desolate stretches it is 
a relief to reach Faya-Largeau. Here is an 
existence which belongs to another age, a 
measured patriarchal way of life, a matchless 
welcome and trees and water—above alll 
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The market at Fort Lamy, with a thriving business, is frequented 
by many of the inhabitants—merchants, customers and idlers. The 
women make a great show of their most beautiful waist-cloths, cut 
Srom rolls of many-coloured cretonne printed in Manchester or Alsace 


Fort Lamy is the meeting-place of many peoples of whom the Bororos, 
who belong to the Fulani tribe and have remained nomadic, are the most 
difficult to approach. They are rigidly faithful to the traditions 
of ther ancestors and unlike many Chad women their wives never use 
European utensils but prefer their own richly decorated calabashes 


The Kamadyjas, sedentary inhabitants of Faya-Largeau, are descendants of captured Negroes. They 
farm this oasis for its owners, the Anakaza nomads, who return each Fune to find their date-trees 
and animals cared for and the soil tilled for cereals as far as the limited water-supply allows 


running water. 

Faya lies at the eastern end of the oasis of 
Voum; nowadays the only place where seden- 
tary populations are found between Moussoro 
and the Tibesti. At the remote period, how- 
ever, when water flowed in the Bahr el 
Ghazal, the country was inhabited by fisher- 
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men. At Galaka the tradition still persists of 
pagan Negroes, the Kara tribe, considered to 
have been the first occupants of the region. 
They disappeared long ago at an unknown 
date. It was only towards the beginning of 
the 18th century that some members of the 
nomadic tribe of the Anakaza, coming from 


the east, reached the site which was to become 
Faya. During a hunting expedition they were 
pursuing a mouflon and followed it to the 
oasis where they discovered date-palms and 
traces of early human occupation. They took 
possession of the place and were joined by 
other families. Since that day no Anakaza 
ever kills a mouflon. 

Their descendants have kept possession of 
the land and the trees, but the agricultural 
labour is carried out by another people with 
whom the Anakazas live in symbiosis; they 
belong to the Kamadja tribe whose origin is 
similar to that of the Haratin of the western 
Sahara. After their discovery of the oasis 
the Anakaza tribesmen continued _ their 
nomadic life, frequently travelling south- 
wards, where the Negroes live, to carry off 
children—boys and girls—making them slaves 
and marrying them together. As the descend- 
ants of peasant stock these slaves had no 
difficulty in learning how to cultivate the 
date-palms and tilling the poor soil of the 
oasis, where they succeeded by patient efforts 
in making wheat grow. 

The date-trees and fields of cereal are irri- 
gated by water running in narrow channels 
and brought from a few yards below the sur- 
face by means of primitive norias with only 
one bucket of closely woven basketwork, 
operated by hand. The date-palms require 
special care and, once a year, in February, 
the women and children assist Nature and 
‘marry’ the trees by placing a bunch of male 
flowers near a female bunch to facilitate 
pollination. 

The wandering tribes return in June and 
there is great rejoicing in the oasis during the 
date-harvest. The dates are stoned and 
divided between the cultivators and the 
camel-men, who are glad to linger in the oasis 
where life is not so hard as in the desert and 
the wind is less searching. After a brief stay, 
however, the section leaders take their depar- 
ture, acting as scouts in search of water which 
is the essential problem of these tough people. 
Men who have sunk wells or discovered 
springs, which are sometimes named after 
them, are pointed out to strangers in the 
alleys of the oasis, between the little hedges 
that protect the fields, and in the market- 
place. They are treated with respect by all 
the inhabitants and they figure as notables 
side by side with the Anakaza aristocracy. 

The salt obtained in the North, the dates 
and the wheat are packed in large camelhair 
bags. The goatskin water-bottles—the gerba 
familiar to all Saharans—are softened before 
they are filled with water. Then the beasts of 


burden are collected and the caravans slowly 
assemble. In a few days all the camel-men 
will have left to carry the fruits of the harvest 
hundreds of miles away : to Abécher, the last 
post before the frontier of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan is reached; to Ati on the Batha; to 
Lake Fitri, home of the Boulala tribesmen, 
former nomadic warriors who have settled 
down and become sedentary; and to Fort 
Lamy. 

They exchange their goods for millet, oil, 
gumbos, cotton clothing, scarce European 
products which they bring back to the oasis 
by routes known only to the caravan guides, 
who guard the secret so that their camels may 
profit by the pastures which they know to be 
the best. Thus they cross the desert three or 
four times in the year without taking more 
rest than they give to their camels, which con- 
stitute their greatest wealth. They are con- 
stantly faced with unexpected dangers: a well 
may have gone dry since their last journey; a 
sandstorm more violent than usual may force 
them to an unforeseen halt and to greater 
economy in the use of their meagre rations; 
their reserve of water may be exhausted with- 
out hope of finding a fresh supply for many 
long days. 

Recently traders from the North established 
themselves at Faya where they have opened 
shops. Such goods as blankets woven in 
Tripolitania, caps from Fezzan and Oriental 
carpets are displayed side by side with manu- 
factured articles, cigarettes, teapots, printed 
cretonnes, mirrors and alarm-clocks, all of 
which are now to be found even in the remot- 
est outposts. These men from Fezzan have 
also introduced the refinement of manners of 
North Africa, but in spite of the beauty of 
their womenfolk with their light colouring 
and regular features, they remain apart. 

Although freedom has been restored to the 
Kamadja tribe, who now enjoy the same 
rights as the Anakaza, and although a school 
has been opened where the children of both 
races learn French, sharing the same benches, 
the French authorities are not attempting to 
modify radically the existence of these pri- 
mitive populations of the oasis : the requisite 
changes will come in due course without it 
being necessary—or even expedient—to 
hasten their evolution. Thanks to their wise 
institutions and the love they have for their 
country, they will be able to find their way in 
the world of today. On the other hand, it 
seems probable that in the upheavals we are 
witnessing in African communities, the oasis 
populations will be the last to adopt without 
reserve what Europe has to offer them. 
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William Dampier, 
Buccaneer & Circumnavigator 


by H. P. COLLINS 


“THe learned and faithful Dampier” was 
born at East Coker in Somerset 300 years ago. 
There are, perhaps, greater figures in the 
long, exciting annals of Pacific discovery, but 
none more interesting. A few have surpassed 
him as sailors but no-one has rivalled 
his combined qualities of writer, hydro- 
grapher and circumnavigator. His failure to 
explore Australia after touching the north- 
east coast has—naturally—been remembered 
against him; but he had every excuse and, 
strange though it seems, not a soul took up 
the great work again till Captain Cook 
arrived seventy years later. 

The famous painting of Dampier by Mur- 
ray in the National Portrait Gallery reveals 
an enigma. It shows the first Englishman of 
note in Pacific annals and a 17th-century 
sailor and buccaneer into the bargain, yet he 
does not look the part. He has a “lean and 
hungry look”’, a sallow intensity, an aloofness. 
His brooding and almost saturnine air, re- 
deemed only by the full, forceful chin, sets 
him apart from his hearty fellows. He was, in 
spite of himself, a literary man among sailors; 
and a touch of misplaced ruthlessness made 
him often disliked and feared. Yet when at 
forty the first volume of his Voyages brought 
fame and he met Pepys and Evelyn, it was his 
modesty that stood out. The entry in Evelyn’s 
diary is vivid : 


I dined with Mr Pepys, where was Captain 
Dampier, who had been a famous buccaneer, 
had brought hither the painted prince Job, 
and printed a relation of his very strange 
adventures and his observations. He seemed 
a more modest man than one would imagine 
by relation of the crew he had consorted with. 
He brought a map of his observations of the 
course of the winds in the South Seas, and 
assured us that the maps hitherto extant were 
all false as to the Pacific sea, which he makes 
on the South of the line, that on the North end 
running by the coast of Peru being extremely 
tempestuous. 


Evelyn later proposed that a medal should 
be struck in his honour. But in sober fact the 
modest man was court-martialled; and he 
died, if not poor, in comparative obscurity. 
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He had acquired his rather scant education 
from books at Crewkerne Grammar School 
and was left an orphan at sixteen. “The in- 
clinations I had very early of seeing the 
world” unfitted him for a business or farming 
life, and at seventeen his guardian let him go 
as apprentice to a Weymouth shipmaster. Be- 
tween 1669 and 1672 he embarked on various 
trading voyages, one of them to Newfound- 
land, a journey which gave him a horror of 
cold climates that was to have far-reaching 
consequences. 

At this time the Dutch were our chief foes 
at sea and in 1672, while Dampier was land- 
lubbering—which always irked him—at his 
brother’s Somerset farm, war broke out with 
Holland and he enlisted in the Navy. He was 
posted to the Royal Prince under Spragge. 
The following year he had a fine view of the 
Battle of the Texel—from a hospital ship, 
having untimely fallen sick ! 

In 1674 he was free of the Navy and the 
local squire in Somerset offered him a post as 
sub-manager of a plantation in Jamaica. He 
worked his passage out, as a sort of insurance 
against being seized for a slave—a common 
fate in those days. The vividness of the West 
Indies delighted him from the first, and he 
began to jot down things in his Journal. In 
six months he tired of the plantation and took 
service in a trading sloop as a foremast- 
hand. One of his voyages-was to the Bay of 
Campeachy, in eastern Mexico, to load log- 
wood. 

The English logwood-cutters led a tough 
life, up to the knees in water, so to speak, and 
up to the ears in rum. They were perpetual 
enemies of the Spaniards. It was strange that 
such an existence could lure Dampier from 
his seafaring life. He gave it up only in 
order to harass the Dons still more as a buc- 
caneer. And a buccaneer this odd-tempered 
man was, on and off, for twelve years. He 
made a brief return to England in 1678 and, 
having acquired an estate near “Breadport” 
in Dorset, he married a girl called Judith, a 
member of the Duchess of Grafton’s family. 
They never had children, and she took no 
part in his life but the waiting Penelope’s. 


Buccaneer, explorer, hydro- 
grapher, circumnavigator, 
naturalist and author: a 
portrait of Dampier at the 
height of his career, paint- 
ed by Thomas Murray at 
the turn of the 17th century 


Overbearing and self-sufficient, determined 
to be answerable to no man, he seems to have 
felt that buccaneering was nothing to be 
proud of and nothing to be ashamed of. To 
do them justice these harriers of the Spaniards 
were as far above pirates as they were below 
honest seamen. They had, like Dampier him- 
self, courage and endurance. If he was not to 
be trusted—in money matters he certainly 
was not—his companions were worse. The 
years he spent on the Spanish seas were rich 
in observation and he became a master of the 
navigator’s art. His eye—for flora and fauna 
as well as winds and tides—was acute, and his 
journal grew rich in new and strange material. 
He was hard put to it to preserve his writings 
at all. He tells how he provided himself with 
“a large Joint of Bambo, which I stopt at 
both Ends, closing it with wax, so as to keep 
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out any water. In this I preserved my 
Journal and other Writings from being wet, 
tho’ I was often forced to swim.” 

In 1679 he set off on the first of his circum- 
navigations, a voyage which took twelve and 
a half years, starting in the West Indies and 
continuing by way of West Africa and round 
Cape Horn to the Pacific. In the Philippines 
he left his captain, Swan, and thirty-six of the 
crew ashore, against his will but being per- 
suaded by his shipmates. Eighteen months 
later, in 1688, he himself stayed ashore with 
three others on Nicobar Island, from which 
he escaped in a native canoe provisioned with 
bread fruit. With only a pocket compass to 
help him navigate they set off on a long and 
perilous voyage which took them to Achin, a 
trading port in Sumatra. That his “little Ark” 
made the crossing at all is a miracle. On the 
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The Bay of Campeachy in eastern Mexico as it was when Dampier was a_young man; he lived there 
“first and last about 3 Years’ while he was employed in the extremely lucrative logwood trade 


third night a tremendous storm got up. This 
“imminent Danger” called forth the best- 
known of all passages in the Voyages. 


Other Dangers came not upon me with such 
leisurely and dreadful Solemnity. A sudden 
Skirmish or Engagement, or so, was nothing 
when one’s Blood was up, and pushed forwards 
with eager Expectations. But here I had a 
ling’ring View of approaching Death, and little 
or no hopes of escaping it; and I must confess 
that my Courage, which I had hitherto kept up, 
failed me here; and I made very sad Reflections 
on my former Life, and looked back with 
Horrour and Detestation on Actions which 
before I disliked, but now I trembled at. the 
remembrance of. I had long before this re- 
pented me of that roving Course of Life, but 
never with such Concern as now. I did also 
call to mind the many miraculous Acts of God’s 
Providence towards me in the whole Course 
of my Life, of which kind I believed few Men 
have met with the like. 


On the fifth day, soaked to the skin and tor- 
mented by fever, the little party reached the 
northern shore of Sumatra. Further laid low 
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by dysentery, Dampier stayed many months 
in the Dutch East Indies and again shipped in 
a trader, and before returning home he served 
for a time as a gunner in the English fort at 
Benkoelen. In 1691 he at last reached the 
Downs in an English ship, having worked 
his passage home via the Cape of Good Hope 
and St Helena. With him he brought the 
Negro Giolo (or Job) mentioned by Evelyn. 
This richly tattooed chieftain was put up on 
show in London as “the Painted Prince”, but 
drew less money than Dampier had hoped. 
Dampier himself was really a great attraction 
as one of the very few who had been all 
round the world—and he was better equipped 
than any man living to remap the Pacific. 
The next few years he spent as mate or 
supercargo, pilot or gunnery expert on various 
shorter voyages and in preparing his journal 
for publication. A New Voyage round the 
World was issued in London by Knapton in 
1697. Nothing comparable with it exists be- 
tween Hakluyt and Anson, and it is not sur- 
prising that it created an enormous sensation. 
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It brought him fame, introductions to the 
leading social and scientific men of his 
day, and a post in the Customs House. 
In 1699 his great chance came. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Orford, impressed by the Discourse of 
Trade Winds that Dampier published 
that year, invited him to suggest a voyage . 
of exploration. Terra Australis or New 
Holland had been discovered, christened 
and partly charted by the Dutch between 
1620 and 1643, and Tasman had found 
Van Diemen’s land and touched the Estland Ceram 
North Island of New Zealand (“Staaten 
Land”) in 1643, but went no further than 
what he too aptly dubbed “Murderer’s 
Bay”. Nobody had penetrated or sailed 
round New Holland, which was vaguely 
supposed to be joined to Asia, South 
America or the land about the South 
Pole. 

Dampier, already fascinated by New 
Guinea, proposed extending his observa- 
tions to the mainland. A fifth-rater of 
290 tons named the Roebuck was fitted 
for him and manned, rather sketchily, by 
a crew of fifty. He might well have been 
more handsomely equipped, but his hopes 
ran high. Never since Magellan’s Trini- 
dad set sail in 1519 from Seville had the 
Old World seemed on the verge of 
such momentous discoveries in the vast 
Pacific. 

But Dampier had a leaky craft, a tire- 
some lieutenant and a feckless. crew. From 
January when the Roebuck left the Downs 
he had to contend with drought, scurvy 
and a second-in-command whom, after in New Cuinea 
ceaseless bickering, he marooned in a 
peculiarly grim Brazilian gaol at the end 
of March—thereby causing himself later 
to be court-martialled on a charge of 
cruelty. The inhabitants, agriculture and 
wild animals of South America furnished 
rare matter for his next book but he felt 
obliged to push on, and sighted the Cape 
of Good Hope at the beginning of June. 
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Some of the most delightful illustrations 
in the Voyage to New Holland are those 
of plants and beasts. (Right) A ‘‘fowl”’ 
with a saffron neck and a very large bill 
““much like a Rams-horn’’, seen by Dampier 
in Ceram; a fish, a bat and a bird whose 
“eye 1s of a Bright red’’, from New Guinea 
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From Dampier’s A Voyage to New Holland in the year 1699 
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A map showing a detail of the course of Dampier’s voyage to the East Indies, along the north 
coast of New Guinea, through the ‘‘new Passage’’ between the latter and New Britain, and back again 


Navigation was far from easy. The Roebuck 
did not boast a single “good glass” and— 
luckily for nautical science—the variation at 
the Cape “stumbled” the keen-witted inquirer. 
The material compiled by Dampier on this 
occasion was of very great service to Halley, 
Moll and other leading map-makers. The 
Roebuck, cunningly steered, survived a tre- 
mendous gale which overtook her some 40° 
west of the Cape. 

“The breadth of the Indian Sea must be 
considerably less than it is generally calcu- 
lated to be,” Dampier noted. On July 30, 
having for several days seen increasing num- 
bers of fishes and birds, they concluded they 
must be near land. They sounded and “had 
forty-five fathoms, coarse sand and small 
white shells”. A week later the Roebuck en- 
tered a large sound on the west coast of 
Australia, which Dampier christened ‘Sharks’ 
Bay”, and he anchored in what is now Dam- 
pier Bay (Latitude 26° S. Longitude 114° E.). 

Dampier found Tasman’s chart misleading. 
“Latitudes marked in the Draughts, or Sights 
here given are not the Latitude of the Land, 
but of the Ship when the Sight was taken.” 
The Australian coast was further west than 
charted, and the latitudes when Dampier re- 
vised them showed an error of 40 minutes. 

Desperately in need of fresh water, he led 
a party ashore and observed an animal which 
must have been the small kangaroo. He 
picked up some strange shells, and his men 
caught turtles and sharks to fill their bellies, 
which were as usual rather empty. There was 
no drinkable water, and after two days 
Dampier turned northward. It was a fateful 
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decision. His leaning was always towards the 
sun. A bold man, he feared only cold and 
alligators. He had every reason to doubt his 
men’s powers of endurance, and they were 
definitely mutinous. 

Sailing northward, he found that the coast 
needed not only relocating but more careful 
delineation; for islands had been taken for 
mainland. Just over a week’s sailing brought 
the Roebuck to the cluster now called the 
Dampier Archipelago. He had what seems 
to us an odd theory (still more odd, carto- 
graphers shared it) that there was a passage 
eastward from this point to the open Pacific, 
through the unknown mainland. (The open- 
ing of this supposed passage would have been 
about latitude 20° S.) Dampier again went 
ashore in person, tormented by mosquitoes, 
but his search for pure water failed once 
more. 

His men dug for it furiously for over a 
week, when they were interrupted by abori- 
gines—(Dampier always loathed Australia’s 
natives)—and there was some bloodshed. The 
explorers encountered the dingo, but nothing 
healthy to drink. The skipper’s resolution 
was, perhaps excusably, weakening. He did 
not really like New Holland. 

With many hesitations and half-hearted ex- 
cuses he set his course north-east for the 
Island of Timor and the green and wooded 
delights of his favourite New Guinea. It was 
to be a very long time before another white 
man pushed further inland from that north- 
west coast. Dampier had done enough for 
glory—but how much more he had meant to 
do! The rest of his voyage is by comparison 


Alexander Selkirk, a fine but 
quarrelsomeseaman, was sailing- 
master of the Cinque Ports 
which accompanied Dampier (in 
command of the St George) ona 
voyage begun in 1703 to harry 
the Spaniards. A year later 
the ships were “wooded, water’ d, 
heel’d and refitted” at Juan 
Fernandez, a fertile island in 
the south Pacific inhabited by 
“vast numbers of Goats’’ and “a 
great many Wild-Cats’’, where 
dissatisfaction led Selkirk 
to leave his ship and he was 
landed, there to stay alone with 
the goats and the cats for over 
four years, until Dampier came 
that way again. A boat sent 
ashore brought off ‘‘not only a 
great quantity of crayfish, but 
a man Cloathed in goat skins, 
whomadeaverywildanduncouth 
appearance’ —in fact Alexander 
Selkirk, alias Robinson Crusoe 
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From Capt. Edward Cooke’s A Voyage to the South Seas 1712 


National Maritime Museum : 
(Above) The Duke and Duchess ‘“‘crossing the line’. (Below, left) The plundering of 
Guayaquil ; (right) Captain Woodes Rogers attacked by a seal in the Galapagos Islands. Dur- 
ing his second circumnavigation, D 
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uneventful, though it produced important re- 
sults. His writings grew almost lyrical, and he 
did much to improve Anglo-Dutch relations. 
He discovered that New Britain was really a 
large island. Here he made great and tactful 
efforts to get on with the natives, but the crew 
rather spoiled them by starting fetes and 
filching “‘gods” from their shrines. 

Dampier was a sick man when the Roebuck 
sailed into the “Dampier Strait” between New 
Britain and New Guinea, a little south of the 
Equator. It was April 1700. He was less 
troubled now by his crew than by the Roe- 
buck herself, for she was almost breaking up. 
She needed repairs at once, and sailed unex- 
citingly round New Britain en route for 
Batavia, where she was refitted. 

Dampier set the old Roebuck homeward 
via the Cape of Good Hope and St Helena, 
but she “foundered thro’ perfect Age near the 
Island of Ascension” on February 22, 1701. 
Her captain lost a number of valuable docu- 
ments, but probably that was the worst of his 
regrets. The explorers were taken off by some 
English and Dutch men-of-war, and Dampier 
duly found himself in England—faced with 
the court-martial. He was found guilty of 
great cruelty in marooning his lieutenant, but 
acquitted on the other counts. He was de- 
clared unfit to hold a command and heavily 
fined. 

Within a year we were at war with Spain 
over the Succession, Dampier’s experience 
made him once more a man to cultivate, and 
he kissed Queen Anne’s hand. The Royal 
Society was fascinated by his collection of 
tropical plants, which was handed over to Dr 
Woodward the geologist and is preserved in 
Oxford to this day. The first part of his Voy- 
age to New Holland appeared with triumph- 
‘ant success. His narrative style, direct and 
forceful, stamped all his observations with the 
kind of interest that lasts. 

His later years, after this, must of necessity 
seem rather an anticlimax, but they were full 
of variety. In 1703 he was put in command 
of the privateers St George and Cinque Ports 
and, though at odds with yet another mutin- 
ous crew, once more harassed the Spaniards 
in southern seas. It was in the course of this 
voyage that Alexander Selkirk, sailing-master 
of the Cinque Ports, was marooned on Juan 
Fernandez, there to undergo the sojourn im- 
mortalized in Robinson Crusoe. It was not a 
successful voyage and Dampier returned in 
1707 with his reputation considerably dimin- 
ished. 

The last of his great voyages, which again 
took him round the world, was of greater in- 


terest. He shipped as pilot with the “Bristol” 
fleet of the great privateer captain, Woodes 
Rogers—also a successful author. Rogers as 
a commander of men was everything his pilot 
had not been. 

Dampier was now fifty-six and as alert as 
ever. This was probably the happiest long 
voyage he ever made, with the irksomeness of 
command taken off his shoulders so ably. The 
rabble whom Rogers disciplined into a crew 
for his little fleet consisted half of foreigners 
and half, in the skipper’s own words, of 
“tailors, tinkers, pedlars, fiddlers and hay- 
makers”. Dampier was busy for the most 
part with navigation, gunnery and keeping 
his journal; and he consumed prodigious 
quantities of turtle soup. Quelling several 
mutinies, Rogers spent some months in the 
Atlantic harassing the Spaniards, taking 
prizes, and looting. 

In January 1709 the privateers rounded 
Cape Horn in terrible weather and proceeded 
to the island of Juan Fernandez, where they 
found and rescued Alexander Selkirk. Their 
main objective was the rich fleet of Manila 
galleons, but while waiting for this to sail they 
took and sacked the wealthy town of Guaya- 
quil, Dampier rather strangely being put in 
charge of “a company of land-men’”. They 
also captured several small Spanish vessels. In 
December they at last sighted the Nuestra 
Senora de la Encarnacién del Desengano, 
queen of the Manila fleet, and took her after 
a tremendous fight. On Christmas day they 
sighted the gigantic Manila “admiral” (castle 
rather than ship!) which, however, proved too 
much for the Bristolians. After a spirited set- 
to they retired on their laurels. 

They sailed to Guam in the Ladrones, run- 
ning very short of food before they made port, 
and thence to Batavia and across the “Indian 
Sea” which Dampier had recharted, to the 
Cape. Awaiting a Dutch convoy, they ar- 
rived at the Texel (after rounding the Shet- 
lands) in July 1711. When Dampier finally 
reached the Downs in mid-October he had 
been away three years. 

Owing to the law’s delays.he did not live to 
receive all his prize-money. For some reason 
he left it to Woodes Rogers and Cooke to 
publish the story of this circumnavigation; 
and spent his later years largely in law-suits 
and, apparently, in doing a little work at last 
for his Customs House salary. He took a house 
in Coleman Street by Old Jewry, and here 
the worn-out mariner died, early in March 
1715. _ Defoe and Swift took fire from his 
writings, and in the fulness of time Cook and 
Nelson were glad to pay homage to his science. 
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Life among the Bajuns 


by WALTER DESHLER 


An article in our March 1952 number described the work of the Oxford University Expedition to 
East Africa in 1951 and the circumstances in which it took place. Mr Deshler, an American 
member of the expedition, took the occasion to study the life of the local inhabitants, who form a dis- 
tinct group of Kenya’s population with a very different outlook from, for example, the Kikuyu 


To some of us, one of the most exciting and 
delightful experiences imaginable is that of 
living on the fringe of someone else’s society 
for a time, trying to understand how the 
people of that society solve the universal en- 
vironmental problems of food, clothing and 
shelter. I had such an opportunity when, in 
the summer of 1951, I worked as geographer 
with the Oxford University Kiunga Expedi- 
tion led by Peter Gladstone. We lived at the 
edge of the village of Kiunga, a Bajun village 
of about 500 people, on the shore of the 
Indian Ocean about twelve miles south of 
the Kenya-Italian Somaliland border. 

The really striking aspect of this coast is 
the series of raised and undercut coral islands 
which lie offshore, one hundred to three hun- 
dred yards inside the fringing reef. The 
islands are specially impressive if one first 
meets them while booming through a pass 
between them in an Arab dhow. On my last 
trip through I rode the Shukuriya, a fifteen- 
ton double-ender. The vessel pitched vio- 
lently and took water at the bow. The top of 
the mast described incredible arcs through 
the sky, the rigging creaked and strained. 
The crew prayed and I kept an eye on the 
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helmsman, who managed to look impassive. 
As the ship buried her nose in a wave, my 
camera went flying off into the torrent in the 
bottom of the boat. I flew after it, getting 
somewhat bruised in the process. The only 
stationary objects in sight were the pair of 
rust-coloured, twenty-foot-high, green-topped, 
mushroom-like islands between which we 
raced. 

Inshore from these islands is the usually 
quiet water of the lagoon, a shallow body of 
water three-quarters to a mile wide. Man- 
grove swamps, inhabited by mud-skippers, 
monkeys and egrets or an occasional goliath 
heron, line the mainland side of the lagoon. 

The coastal plain beyond the lagoons is 
nearly level, rising gently to a series of low 
hills three to five miles inland. It is covered 
by a dense thicket of acacia thorn scrub, 
dotted by an occasional high baobab tree. In 
places there are shallow depressions which be- 
come ponds during the rainy season. There 
are frequent patches of land near the coast 
where the vegetation has been disturbed by 
man. This is largely fallowing shamba or 
farmland which first grows up to grass and 
is gradually invaded by thorn bush. 

The rainfall is extremely 
erratic. It may be twelve inches 
one year and twenty-eight inches 
the next. It may start in April 
one year, in June a second year, 
in March the third. The rain 
is frequently torrential, with 
four to seven inches falling in 
one day. During the rainy sea- 
son the country is lovely and 
green; the sky is dotted with 
small fair-weather cumulus 
clouds drifting inland on the 
south-east monsoon. During 
the long dry season, leaves fall, 
the country is brown, dusty and 
a formidable habitat for man. 

Sailing dhows from India, 
from the countries around the 
Persian Gulf, and from the 
Yemen and the Hadhramaut 
have traded along the East 
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African coast for at least three thousand 
years. Some of these travellers settled in the 
area. Today the coast is dotted with pillar 
tombs and shells of what were probably 
mosques, 

The ruins lie along the coast at convenient 
sites, both these sites and the present villages 
being protected from the sea by the islands 
and by coastal spurs or peninsulas. Through- 
out the area from Kiunga to the Somali 
border, the tombs and fragments of buildings 
are far more durable and more elaborate than 
anything now built by the inhabitants. The 
gradual destruction of the ruins (excepting 
those of tombs and mosques) is being hastened 
by the local people who burn the coral build- 
ing-stone for lime with which to whitewash 
their houses. When one has had the idea of 
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the inevitability of progress instilled during 
formative years, evidence of decadence is dis- 
tasteful, somehow disordered. I was disturbed 
until I observed that the adjustment the 
Bajuns have made to their environment is 
workable in the long run, and perhaps more 
enduring than that of the previous inhabi- 
tants. 

The Bajuns are not a primitive people. It is 
probable that they are the result of a mixing 
of Persians, who are thought to have colonized 
this coast from the 11th to the 15th century, 
of Arabs, of Hamitic Galla and Somali 
people, of Bantu and possibly some pre-Bantu 
Negrito, small groups of whom still live in the 
interior. This mixing continues today. The 
village merchants are recent Arab immi- 
grants from the Hadhramaut. In appear- 


(Left) Azbwana, a competent Bajun 
fisherman and small-boat handler. 
(Below) Mohammed Abid and his 
crew with some boy volunteers in- 
specting the dhow Shukuriya which 
was being fitted out for the coming 
fishing season. Fishing takes place 
along 200 miles of the Kenya coast 
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Numerous buildings, tombs‘and 
small walled towns or estates, 
left by earlier settlers along 
the Kenya coast, are evidence 
of the diverse cultural heritage 
of the Bajuns. Many of the 
buildings have been identified 
as mosques. The pillar tomb 
(above), possibly Persian, is 
one of the largest. It measures 
fifteen by twenty feet; the pil- 
lar 1s over twenty feet high. 
(Left) Further evidence of this 
dwersity and mixed origin ts 
shown in the features and phys- 
ique of the people themselves 


ance, Kiunga villagers range from yellow to 
black in colour, from kinky to straight-haired 
and from broad noses and thick lips to aqui- 
line features. They are devout Muslims. 
Kiunga village, with its population of only 
about 500, contained three mosques and an- 
other was needed and under construction. 
Though women do not, of course, take part 
in the services, attendance among men is 
universal. 

The village is surrounded by a grove of 
coconut palms, which stand high above the 
other vegetation. They are not indigenous 
to this coast and are here a sign of settlement. 
The houses at first glance tend to be dismissed 
as primitive African huts. They are actually 
very practical tropical houses. A rectangular 
mangrove-pole framework is filled with coral, 
then plastered with mud and sometimes given a 
lime whitewash as a sealer. The ridged palm- 
thatched roofs are ordinarily open at the ends 
for air drainage. A usually rickety triangular 
palm-thatched structure is available to be 
propped up to cover the opening during the 
hard rains. The houses are close together 
and the roofs have three or more feet of over- 
hang. This is a hazard to shoulders and 
heads when one attempts to walk through the 
village at night. Among the dwellings are 
several dukas, general trading posts reminis- 
cent of country stores in the southern rural 
United States today. The store interior is 
generally dark. Bins of millet, sorghum and 
ground maize line the counter, along with 
smaller bins of sugar, dried shark, herbs and 
spices. Bolts of bold-patterned cotton cloth 
from India, jars of hard candies, torches, 
tennis shoes and canned foods fill the shelves. 
From the low rafters hang lanterns, pots and 
pans. It is here that the merchant transacts 
business with Somali traders and with retail 
customers. 

The local products which are traded out of 
the area to Lamu and Mombasa are diverse. 
They include dried fish, cowrie shells, sea- 
cucumbers, and some ambergris from the sea; 
mangrove poles from the intertidal swamps; 
grain and other crops from the land; hides and 
skins, livestock and ghee obtained from the 
Somali traders. There is some variation among 
the villages in the commodities produced. 
One specializes in tobacco, another in finger 
millet, still another, located near the sand-flats 
inhabited by the cowrie, in the collection of 
cowrie shells. 

Kiunga is a port and is sheltered from the 
sea by a coral headland. Much of the life of 
the village centres on the waterfront. Here 
the children play, sailing toy dhows, spinning 


_ to Mombasa. 


tops, chasing dogs. Here is the boat-yard 
where during the rainy season dhows are re- 
paired, nets are mended, rigging assembled 
and sails patched. The fundi, or carpenter, 
who works in the boat-yard, is a craftsman. 
His basic tools are a pull-saw, a bow-drill, 
hand-chisels and an adze. With these, he 
makes roof-beams for a mosque, makes boat- 
ribs from naturally bent trees or carves pieces 
of driftwood into shape to serve as replace- 
ment planking on dhows. Also along the 
beach, goats and humped zebu cattle browse 
among the fragrant debris of rotting coconut 
husks and occasional stingray heads (looking 
like earless heads of hippopotami). 

The village is a pleasant place. It hums 
with fragments of conversation and the sound 
of hand-grindstones comes from behind the 
walls of the closely spaced dwellings. 

The small children of Kiunga village play 
with an imaginative group of toys and games, 
and make many of the tasks allotted to them 
seem more like play than work. Early one 
morning I was awakened by a chanting 
which had the lilt of early New Orleans 
jazz. “NGOMBE-gooom-be. Ngombe-gooom- 
BE.” A line of chanting children emerged 
from the edge of the village, pulling on a 
rope. At the end of the rope? One very 
dead zebu cow. (Ngombe means cow in 
Swahili.) This wormlike line wound along 
the path to the water and out onto the tidal 
flat, now almost dry, where they left the cow 
to the attention of the vultures and the sharks. 

The simplest of the toy dhows utilized half 
a coconut husk as a hull. More complex 
models had hulls carved from solid blocks by 
a helpful uncle or father. Shouting, naked 
little boys ran in knee-deep water alongside 
their careening toys as they raced toward the 
shore. The models were quite fast, not be- 
cause of any hull refinement but because they 
carried tremendous sails. 

Spinning-tops were made from mangrove 
fruits. Ingenious pop-guns (bundiki) were 
made from lengths of hollow plant-stems. 
From these, small beans were expelled with a 
satisfying bang. 

Sheikh Mohammed Saad, the tall Swahili 
Mudir of the Kiunga area, spoke English well 
and proved to be conversant with world 
affairs. He managed this by regular reading 
of an East African newspaper which arrived 
at least one month late during the rainy 
season, and by occasional visits to Lamu and 
I had afternoon tea with the 
Mudir several times a week. The sight of his 
small son coming to ask me to tea was most 
welcome as I trudged ashore from the boat 
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Somali traders coming from the 
interior conduct the overland 
commerce of the coastal region 
where the Bajuns live. Goods 
are carried by pack-camels or 
donkeys. The traders bring 
goats, cattle, hides and skins, 
ghee and a few of the products 
of Somali craftsmen which they 
exchange for such imports as 
tea, sugar and rice as well 
as for clothes and hardware. 
(Above) A pack-camel being 
loaded. Often uncooperative, 
they squirm and throw off the 
half-packed loads and have to 
be ted during the process. 
(Left) Mohammed Abdullah, a 
Kiunga trader, negotiating with 
Somali traders for a cowhide 
which is being sold by weight 


after a day of mapping the islands offshore. 
We sat around a large dom-palm mat which 
was spread before the house. 

The Mudir was usually joined at tea by the 
venerable white-haired medical dresser, visit- 
ing dhow captains and the village merchants. 
Several of the party, most frequently the mer- 
chants, would play a draughts-like game -in 
which the pieces are moved in depressions in 
the board. As the pieces clicked, we chatted 
about the war in Korea, local crops, and even 
one day got started on the fascinating subject 
of education and status of women in our two 
societies. As we conversed and drank our tea, 
small children ran through the area, chasing 
goats and dogs. From the slit high on the 
side of the wall of the Mudir’s house, brown 
eyes watched the proceedings of tea, game 
and conversation. As cups ran low, a small 
boy would be dispatched from the house with 
additional tea. The afternoon affairs were 
usually broken up by the muezzin calling the 
faithful to prayer. 

Surprise is common fare in a foreign coun- 
try. Mohammed Saad saw me repairing a 
meteorological instrument and asked me to 


fix a refrigerator; I was surprised, and even 
doubted that there was such a thing in 
Kiunga, but there was—a decrepit kerosene 
model. Although I protested that I knew 
nothing about them, swayed by his exhorta- 
tions I spent an hour prodding at a maze of 
rusted coils inside it. Finally I thumped it, 
lit the burner and walked off. I dropped 
back later and was greeted as a repairer of 
refrigerators! By some quirk it worked and 
kept on working, to my complete bewilder- 
ment. 

The Bajuns spend much of the year away 
from the village, while engaged in farming 
and fishing. 

Farming in this country is a precarious 
business because of the extreme variability of 
the rainfall. Much of the rain, when it does 
come, falls in torrents, which ravage the fields 
and run off rapidly. Soils in the area are 
soon impoverished. They are cropped com- 
monly for two years, sometimes a third, then 
are fallowed for twelve to fifteen years. This 
long fallow period is essential to allow time for 
soil fertility to be restored. It could be some- 
what shortened by the use of manure which, 


The Bajun carpenter or fundi produces excellent work with a selection of tools which to a Western 
craftsman would appear crude and extremely limited. Here one of them is using a bow-drill to make 
a hole to repair the planking of a dhow. The new plank itself is probably a piece of driftwood 


however, is restricted by the relatively low 
number of domestic animals; and _ conse- 
quently a severe limit is placed on the popula- 
tion which the land can support, sincé most of 
it must at any one time be in fallow—only 
about a seventh of the arable land within 
reach of a village can be tilled in a given year. 
The land under cultivation radiates out from 
the fixed coastal villages to a distance of about 
four hours’ walk, or until suitable land near a 
village has rested enough to be ready for 
further clearing and cultivation. Maize is the 
chief food-crop. Beans, grain sorphum, finger 
millet, sesame, cotton and some tobacco are 
also raised. 

In 1951, most of the Kiunga shambas were 
over one hour’s walk from the village. In 
July and August, the period before and dur- 
ing the harvest season, most of the villagers 
were away working in the shambas. A millet 
or sorghum shamba is a noisy, bustling place 
at this time. As I approached the shambas 
through the bush, I would hear first the 
mournful banging of stone against a flattened 
petrol tin. These rusty tins with clappers 
hung from leaning poles for the purpose of 
frightening birds. Sometimes many tins were 
suspended from coir (coconut fibre) ropes 
strung around the edge of the shamba. The 


A Bajun farm-worker winnowing sorghum 


rope passed through a series of bird-watching 
platforms, and the watcher on the platform 
could pull the rope, unleashing a din which 
deterred momentarily even the hungry birds. 
The field birds must take a great toll of grain. 
Elaborate efforts to combat them are made, 
including much inaccurate sniping with 
slings. 

The climate and the field birds are not the 
only menaces to Bajun crops. Monkeys and 
baboons do some damage by plucking cotton- 
buds. The most destructive and most feared 
of the predators is the elephant. Two or 
three elephants in one night will, if not 
routed, trample and flatten several acres of 
sorghum. The elephant’s favourite food seems 
to be the young cotton-plants. He will go 
through a field of young cotton, pulling up 
clumps of bushes, eating the tender tops then 
depositing large bundles of the tough stalks 
and roots along the denuded rows. 

Night shamba watchers hired to rout the 
elephant are not completely successful. The 
watchers are hired at a low wage and being 
prudent men they sometimes sleep through 
or disappear during the elephant’s visit. 

There are hazards to keeping livestock in 
Kiunga, too. Mid-morning one cloudy day 
in August, as I was laboriously making a copy 


grain after the harvest on a Kiunga shamba 


Shifting agriculture as prac- 
tised by the Bajuns 1s subject 
to many unpredictable hazards : 
crops dry out for want of rain 
or are beaten to the ground by 
torrential storms or the tramp- 
ling of elephants. There is, 
however, one hazard that can be 
safely predicted each year: the 
invasion of the fields as the 
grain ripens by small birds. 
Elaborate precautions must be 
taken for the protection of the 
standing crops. From numerous 
platforms erected around each 
field, small boys, men or old 
women operate ropes connected 
to rattles. Other methods of 
bird-scaring include shouting, 
clanging pieces of metal, or the 
noisy projection of mud pellets 
(right) from slings to shatter 
among the dry sorghum stalks 


of the weather observation in our living quar- 
ters on the floor above the Mudir’s office, I 
heard strident excited voices and the bawling 


of cattle. When the shouting became still 
louder, I got up and peered over the rail of 
the porch. Cattle, goats and the few sheep 
were converging on the rest-house, from pas- 
tures both to the north and the south. Im- 
mediately below was a knot of local men with 
a fringe of boys. In the centre was Moham- 
med Abdullah, the merchant, standing over 
a scrawny zebu cow with scratched and bleed- 
ing hindquarters. He seemed to be enacting 
a drama of something pouncing on the 
trembling cow. I leaned further over the 
rail to ask him about it and Mohammed, 
knowing well my lack of facility with the 
language, went into another vigorous reenact- 
ment of the event. By turns he was a lion, 
then the cow. The attack had taken place 
at the northern edge of the village, something 
over a quarter of a mile away. It started to 
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(Left) Another liability of Bajun 
agriculture is the removal of live- 
stock by marauding lions. But they 
do not always get their intended 
victim. This under-nourished zebu 
cow somehow escaped from an attack 


rain gently, more cattle were driven 
in, the crowd grew and then the 
Mudir, Mohammed Saad, all dig- 
nity, in white Arab cap, grey-and- 
black beard, dark suit coat and long 
white skirt, emerged from the edge 
of the village under the shelter of 
an umbrella held by his son-in-law. 
Mohammed Saad walked thought- 
fully around the frightened cow, 
then spoke with the village elders. 
Two other cows and several ,goats 
had been attacked and killed by 
lion in the past two days. This was 
a most serious matter to the village. 
The villagers lacked arms to deal 
with anything so large as a. lion. 
They conferred with the expedition, 
but our shotguns, intended for bird 
collecting, were far from being suit- 
able lion guns. The Mudir could 
only send to Lamu another of his 
frequent requests for a game scout 
to rid the village of the lion. A few 
days later, the lion moved on, 
possibly to lands where the goats 
were fatter and the cows were 
slower. The game scout came 
several weeks later. He found no lion, but 
did kill one elephant near the northern edge 
of the village. 

The Bajuns make intensive use of the coastal 
waters, in part because the land will not sup- 
port dependably the present population year 
after year. In famine years, the Bajuns turn 
completely to the sea and in addition to fish, 
they harvest a local seaweed for food. They 
sometimes fish with hook and line but more 
often with nets or basket and other kinds of 
traps. One of the most ingenious of these is 
the usto, a tidal stake-trap, which is laid out 
at low tide. As the water rises, fish swim over 
the trap and are caught within it, for subse- 
quent removal, as the water goes down. 

The first such trap-emptying which we 
watched commenced at eight o’clock in the 


-evening. It had been dark since shortly after 


six, for we were just a degree and a half from 
the equator. We waded out to the edge of 
the net and held lanterns while the fishermen 


The Bajuns depend on the sea 
Sor much of their food and also 
use its produce for trading. 
(Top) and (middle) Fish- 
ing from canoes is carried on 
in shallow water inside the 
reef among the coral islands 
lining the coast. Three men 
handle the net which is about 
jifty feet long by four deep. 
(Bottom) Another technique 
involves a tidal trap covering 
sometimes up to fifty acres. 
This consists of a basket of 
stakes five feet high with two 
wings of reeds and split sap- 
lings 800 to 1000 feet wide. 
The fish swim over the wings 
at high tide; when it recedes 
to knee depth they are trapped 
and driven by the fishermen 
into the basket. Some of the 
fish so caught are dangerous, 
particularly the stingray which 
may weigh up to sixty pounds 
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Mohammed Abid, captain of the Shukuriya, and his eighteen-months-old son. He is curious regard- 
ing the outside world though what he learns of it breeds no dissatisfaction with life in Kiunga 


busied themselves with stingray. They waded 
through the black water, probing into the sand 
ahead of them with pikes. When a ray was 
impaled, a second man came up, knife in 
mouth, and groped underwater for the end of 
the thrashing tail. After grasping the tail, he 
inched his way down toward the body and the 
sting. He then severed the tail on the body 
side of the sting. The tail was handled with 
some caution and discarded in a safe place. 
The ray was heaved to a shoulder, and the 
fisherman staggered with his load to the 
beached mtumbwe, or canoe. The catch in- 
cluded other less formidable items, such as 
dog-fish, blow-fish, needle-fish, and about 
thirty fish weighing from three to five pounds 
which I can describe only as being delicious 
when fried. 

Late one afternoon toward the end of our 
stay, I met Mohammed Abid, fishing-boat 
captain, and his small son walking along the 
beach to the north of the village. Mohammed 
had wanted his son photographed for quite a 
while but had refrained from a direct request. 
I asked Mohammed if I might take some pic- 
tures. He agreed and we were both delighted. 
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As I was getting the camera ready, a recently 
repaired and newly rigged trading dhow was 
poled slowly along the shore to an anchorage 
for the night. Mohammed told me that the 
dhow, a smart-looking twenty-five-tonner, was 
worth about 5000 shillings and asked me what 
it would be worth in America. I did not know, 
He went on to ask me a question by then 
familiar. How much money could he make 
as a captain of a fishing boat in America? I 
guessed that he might make about 350 dollars 
or 2500 shillings a month. He was delighted, 
but prudently went on to ask about the cost 
of food. So, I recited the living costs—meat, 


‘six to eight shillings a pound in place of 


five or six pence in Kiunga; milk about two - 
shillings a quart, instead of a few pence; 
rents, 210 shillings a month. Mohammed 
thought about this and observed that while 
many shillings come in, many go out. I 
grunted an assent, as I finished with the pic- 
tures and put my camera away. The muezzin 
commenced his call to evening prayer. Mo- 
hammed perched the child on his shoulder, 
and as we walked off to the village, he grinned 


_ and said that Kiunga was not so bad. 


India: Religion in Stone 


by FRANCIS WATSON 


India’s “accepted vision of the wholeness of life’, her religion, was the theme of Mr Watson’s 
article in our September number; he now turns to a natural result of its all-embracing charac- 
ter, the expression of religious ideas in the sculpture and architecture of India’s great temples 


Tue heritage of Indian art has been slower in 
winning western appreciation than that of 
China and Japan: which is strange to the 
point of paradox, for what country in Asia 
ought we to know better? And of the factors 
that have caused us to hesitate on the thresh- 
old of such splendour, there is one which 
still has some effect. It was expressed nearly 
a century ago by Cunningham, one of the 
pioneers in the exploration of the then 
neglected temple-sites. ““The rudiments”, he 
wrote, “have not been mastered when young, 
and, when grown up, few men have the leisure 
or the inclination to set to work to learn the 
forms of a new world.” 

Timidity in face of the forms of a new 
world, however, can be overdone. What else 
but prejudice can explain the objection to 
many-limbed deities by those who accept 
without much question the six wings of an 
apocalyptic angel? Or are we in the West 
becoming so secularized that before long we 
shall find difficultyin appreciating the master- 
pieces of Christian art because we have not 
mastered the rudiments of Christian icono- 
graphy? 

There is no substitute for the eyes, but 
there are hints which can help the eyes to 
look freely; and one of these, of course, would 
be that Indian sculpture has always been re- 
ligious, taking religion as an accepted vision 
of the wholeness of life, and not just as a 
department of living or an estate of the realm. 

At Burlington House five years ago, when 
the long efforts to assemble a London exhi- 
bition of art from the Indian sub-continent at 
last bore fruit, the eyes had their chance and 
took it—with or without the assistance of the 
catalogue and the lecturers. But—and here 
comes the second hint—there is in the main 
Indian tradition comparatively little free- 
standing sculpture. There are pieces from the 
“classical” period of the first four centuries 
A.D. among the exceptions, there is a cele- 
brated Jain statue in colossal scale in Mysore 
State, and there are the portable metal 
images, chiefly from South India, which are 
a separate subject. But it is true to say that 
Indian sculpture, in its supreme achievements, 
is sculpture in relief. The relief becomes so 


deep that all the plastic possibilities of sculp- 
ture in the round seem to be explored and 
mastered. But the detached figures that find 
their way to museums, lovely and admirable 
as they may be in their carefully lit isolation, 
are still fragments of something immensely 
various but complete in itself: the shrine or 
temple, austerely dark at its inmost core, its 
carved exterior a labyrinth through which, as 
the bright day changes, shadows are intric- 
ately pursued. This relationship of inner and 
outer—to which we can make some approach 
without benefit of Sanskrit—is essential in the 
final development of the Hindu place of wor- 
ship, which is not a place of congregation or 
public ceremonial so much as a place of 
penetration. 

Indian sculpture and architecture, there- 
fore, are virtually inseparable. That is the 
third hint, and all the textbooks give it. It is 
vividly borne out in the great cave-temples, 
where the carvers’ chisels, piercing their way 
deep into the rock, have ‘built’ the entire edi- 
fice, leaving the supporting pillars and the 
smoothly formed images in their due places 
and letting space flow in about them as the 
myriad chippings are ejected down the hill- 
side. The Buddhists, the first carvers of 
shrines and monasteries as caves, originally 
produced plain halls and cells, with no other 
carving except the simple representation of 
the rounded monument that symbolized the 
Buddha’s death and sometimes contained 
relics. But gradually, as the first purity of the 
Buddha’s teaching was compromised by wor- 
ship of his personal symbols, then of his image, 
and at length of a growing pantheon, the 
decoration of Buddhist shrines became more 
elaborate, seeming to overlap and _ inter- 
mingle with the manifestations of the parent- 
creed of Brahmanism. The distinguishing 
signs are there for the knowledgeable. But 
there are moods of religious idealism which 
are common to both conceptions; and their 
expression, when we are done with nice 
points of iconography, came from Indian 
minds and hands. 

Today the best-known of all the rock-cut 
temples and monastic caves (there are as 
many as a thousand in Western India, in 
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The Ajanta gorge, famous for the paintings in some of its twenty-seven cells and shrines rock-cut 
by Buddhist monks. Here and at Ellora the Indian temple begins its growth inside the rock itself 


forty or fifty groups) are those at Ajanta and 
Ellora, both in the north-western corner of 
Hyderabad State. Together the caves at the 
two sites span seven or eight centuries from 
the 2nd century B.c., with Buddhist and 
Brahmanical caves side by side, and the 
Jainist offshoot of Hinduism represented also. 
The Ellora temples, cut in the scarp of a 
plateau, lie close to a main road. At Ajanta, 
even by the approach newly made since the 
opening up and preservation of the site, one 
seems to come suddenly upon something 
hidden and apart, a horseshoe-gorge with a 
stream at its base, a setting as serene, in this 
different landscape, as that of some northern 
Cistercian abbey. To this seclusion, which 
hid the Ajanta caves from their abandonment 
in perhaps the 7th century until their chance 
rediscovery by a British military party in 
1819, we owe the survival of the famous wall- 
paintings which tell us the Buddhist stories 
and at the same time illuminate a splendid 
and sophisticated civilization—somewhat as 
Benozzo Gozzoli gives us the “Journey of the 
Magi” and the flowering of the Florentine 
Renaissance in one fresco. 

The temples and palaces and pavilions that 
are pictured in these Ajanta murals are of 
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wood, with some use of brick. And in the 
early caves at the same site the rock-cutters 
reproduced the structural forms of wooden 
monastic buildings. Passing to Ellora, where 
the art reaches its astonishing climax in the 
great monolithic cave-temple of Kailasa, 
carved outside and in, one has the impression 
of wooden architecture developing into stone 
architecture in the womb of the hills. And it is 
at Ellora that the temple-trotter, who has per- 
haps entered the country at Bombay and seen 
there the sublime triple face of God at 
Elephanta, begins to enlarge his vocabulary 
of Hinduism. At Ellora he can attune him- 
self to the stupendous chorus of the later 
structural temples in the deep south, in Cen- 
tral India and in Orissa. At Ellora he can 
see the symbols of the Shaivite and Vaish- 
navite cults confronting each other, majestic- 
ally transcending the supposed rivalries of 
ancient priesthoods. The humped Indian 
bull, that was carved in steatite and engraved 
on seals in the Indus Valley cities before 
2000 B.c., crouches at Ellora as Nandi, the 
index and vehicle of Shiva, as it does through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. Par- 
vati, benign as Shiva’s consort, can be fiercely 
triumphant as Durga, her arms flailing in a 
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The Ajanta caves cover the whole Buddhist period from the 3rd 
century B.C. to the decline in the 7th century A.D. The rock- 
cut entrance to Cave 19 shows image-making in frontal relief 
superseding the early simplicity. The large sun-window was 
originally open to the light, is now screened for protection 


Many centuries before the more familiar surviving metal images 
of South India, the Dancing Shiva (Nataraja), was carved in ~ 
the living rock in Cave 15 at Ellora. Below the god on one 
side 1s his consort Parvati; on the other the mridanga, or 
drum, sends out the rhythmic waves of primal creative energy 
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Creative trance and triumphant action in two rock-carved panels of a shrine at Mahabalipuram (7th century 
A.p.). Vishnu (above) reclines in the sleep of concentrated thought upon the coils of the five-hooded 
serpent Sesha ; while the lion-mounted Durga (below) routs the buffalo- -headed demon of evil, Mahtshasura 
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India 1s the mother of the world’s fables. Folk-lore and nature- 
myths mingle with Buddhist symbolism on one of Sanchi’s 
““stone-carpentry” gates (above) of the rst century A.D. When 
the Buddhist canon yielded to reviving Hinduism, folk-lore was 
still vivid (notice the cat’s ascetic pose) in the carving at 
Mahabalipuram (opposite) known as Arjuna’s Penance. The 
movement from right to left is only half of this sculptured rock 
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Chisel-marks of thirteen centuries ago show the intermediate 
stage between the cave-shrine and the structural temple. This 
ratha at Mahabalipuram (so named from a supposed resemblance 
to a wooden temple-car) is not built but cut from monolithic 
rock in the same way as Shiva’s humped bull. The architectural 
forms still show Buddhist derwation, but the figures in relvef 
are beginning to twist out of the frontal aspect into profile 


The “‘mediaeval” temples of Khajrao (9th to rrth centuries A.D.) 
are typical of the culminating achievement of the Hindu sculp- 
tor-masons. The structural verticals supporting the tower are 
crossed by horizontal courses, carved in friezes of exquisite 
figures with a rippling freedom of movement and gesture. Gods 
are few but minor celestial figures abound to charm the mind 


The celebrated Jagganath Tem- 
ple, at Purt (which even Lord 
Curzon was not allowed to visit) 
is later (end of the r2th century) 
than and inferior to the other 
great temples of Orissa. But 
the massive tower gives a good 
idea of the northern form, a 
curvilinear, ribbed structure 
(sikhara) surmounted by an 
enormous circular capstone 
(amalaka). Jn some of the 
Bhuvaneswar temples the entire 
surface of these towers above the 
central shrine is elaborately 
carved. The Southern Indian 
style developed a wedge-shaped, . 
almost pyramidal tower (vin- 
ana) which with the addition of 
pillared halls and courts dis- 
tinguishes it markedly from that 
of northern mediaeval temples 


combat that is legend and folk-tale to some, 
symbol and focus of meditation to others. 
Vishnu is carved with his properties, lotus and 
club and conch-shell and disc, and a hand for 
each; or in one of the reincarnations that give 
us the most familiar figures of the Hindu 
Olympus—Krishna, for instance, and Rama, 
and the elephant-headed Ganesha that ‘visi- 
tors buy in the brass-bazaar because he looks 
fat and jolly. From the nature of the cave- 
temples many of these images and episodes 
are comparatively isolated at Ellora, which 
helps the traveller’s introduction not only to 
some of the divinities and ideas of Indian re- 
ligion but also to the purpose in the sculptor’s 
vision and the pilgrim’s contemplation. In the 
old texts meditation was recommended to the 
image-maker as the means to his achieve- 
ment. Inducing meditation in the beholder, 
the carved form conveys him through sen- 
suous experience towards the supreme reality 
he seeks. In the figures of apsaras, the female 
celestial beings that charm both gods and men, 
the artist had every licence to strive for a 
beauty both earthly and spiritual. At Ellora 
these too are isolated, lovely flying figures 
that elsewhere crowd the temple-eaves as 
thick as Trafalgar-square starlings. Here also, 
in a panel on the wall of the Kailasa temple, 
is one of the happy prototypes of those carved 
embraces which Western eyes have seen, if at 
all, through a film of puzzled puritanism. 
There is one striking conception of Indian 
art and Indian religious thought which may 
almost be said to have forced itself upon our 
recognition. This is the figure of the dancing 
Shiva, symbolizing the eternal rhythms of 
creation and destruction, night and day, com- 
ing into being and passing away. The superb 
South Indian bronzes and the performances 
of visiting Indian dancers have taught us 
something of the language of gesture that runs 
through all Indian art. And surely this 
Nataraja, the figure of Shiva as Lord of the 
Dance, can be imagined in that passage of 
Mr T. S. Eliot’s Burnt Norton which begins : 
At the still point of the turning world. Neither 
flesh nor fleshless ; 
Neither from nor towards; at the still point, 
there the dance is, 
But neither arrest nor movement. And do not 
Callat hasty: oh. 


The aesthetic precepts of Hinduism make no 
fundamental distinctions between one art and 
another, or in the plastic arts between one 
medium and another. At Ellora it is in stone 
that the cosmic dance of Shiva flows outwards 
and returns upon itself. Beside this dynamic 
interpretation of the universe may be set that 


other archetype which may be Shiva also, 
Shiva of the matted locks, the ascetic seated 
in meditation, the supreme yogi. 

It may be Shiva, or it may be the Buddha 
—or a Boddhisatva who pauses at the brink 
of Buddhahood in order to serve mankind. At 
Ajanta and Ellora the Buddhist and Brah- 
manical expressions of this timeless trance 
brood one beside the other. Further north at 
Sanchi, whose stupas on their little hill are 
the finest and the best-preserved of Buddhist 
remains in India, the sculptors speak to us in 
two languages. There is the earlier symbolic 
language, before the Buddha image had made 
its appearance—the stone umbrella at the 
apex of the monument, the wheel motif of 
the first sermon, the leaves of the Bodhi-tree 
for the enlightenment, and so on. And there 
is the folk-language, which clothes the Bud- 
dhist stories and fables (jataka) with delightful 
life, and carves flowers and trees and birds 
and beasts and lesser deities of stream and air 
and forest. A frieze of elephants, to the 
Buddhist or the Brahmanical artist, was surely 
something worth carving for its own sake. 

The railings round the Great Stupa at 
Sanchi, with their unique gateways of the 
Four Quarters, are a stone perpetuation of 
the more perishable wood-carving which must 
once have been the mother-art of Indian re- 
ligion. These also might by now have 
vanished into rubble, with so much else, with- 
out the praiseworthy interest of the (Muslim) 
Begum of Bhopal some forty years ago and 
the work of that Archaeological Department 
which has made the name of Lord Curzon, in 
defiance of probability, gratefully remem- 
bered in India today. The guardians of the 
gates at Sanchi,. Professor Codrington has 
pointed out, are strictly neither Buddhist nor 
Brahmanical, “but belong to village India, 
where their descendants still survive, ritually 
and psychologically.” 

More than seven hundred miles south of 
Sanchi, where climate, history, food, dress 
and language are all different, the seashore 
temples of Mahabalipuram are a sort of 
palimpsest in which the forms of the same 
Buddhist architecture, and some of its decora- 
tive motives, can be traced under the re- 
asserted canon of Hinduism. And here also 
popular art, bursting the bonds of the purely 
hieratic, has bitten its enduring record into 
the rock that goes by the name of Arjuna’s 
Penance—a mysterious but unmistakably 
vital composition of men and gods and 
animals, converging as though in pilgrimage 
upon a natural central fissure. 

Everything at Mahabalipuram—or nearly 
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everything—was rock-cut in the 7th century 
A.D. But though there are some shallow cave- 
temples, the striking difference from Ajanta 
and Ellora is in the monolithic carving, not 
only of the great bull of Shiva and the 
elephant of Indra but of entire temples hewn 
from free-standing masses of rock. The 
developing Hindu temple is brought out, as it 
were, into separate existence under the sun 
and the stars, but still cut rather than built. 
All but deserted now, between the rice-fields 
and the sea, the solitary majesty of Mahabali- 
puram is deceptive. For this was not a 
monastic retreat or a place of occasional festi- 
val, but a seaport of the Pallava princes, who 
traded to Ceylon and Java and Malaya. The 
secular and probably wooden buildings, the 
very outline of the city, have disappeared. 
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Theuniquesun-templeatK ona- 
rak, Orissa, saved by Curzon’s 
Archaeological Department. 
Withdrawn from the superb 
sculpture of the fabric, the 
Shrine is still a dark cave, 
lit only by the eastern door 


What remains is a Parthenon 
without a Capitol. Passing 
time has bestowed a peculiar 
timelessness upon it, most 
profoundly felt in the small 
open shrine facing eastwards, 
where on either side-wall a 
superb bas-relief catches the 
first light of sunrise from the 
ocean. At the left, where 
Vishnu lies in the seeming- 
sleep of creative thought on 
his couch of serpent-coils, 
the sculptor’s mastery of 
calm, harmonious rhythms is 
manifest. On the right the 
struggle of good and evil is 
interpreted in the marvellous 
movement of the eight-armed 
Durga on her lion, routing 
the buffalo-headed Demon 
Mahishasura, the endlessly 
necessary victory that Hin- 
dus celebrate to this day in 
the annual festival of Dussera. 

Between these poles of 
trance and action, all that 
the mind and the senses can 
apprehend is systematically 


gathered into the struc- 
ture of Indian religion. 
When we come to the 


great built temples of the “mediaeval” period, 
there seems to be nothing too subtle to be 
given aesthetic as well as philosophical or 
magical significance in stone. Such limita- 
tions in subject-matter as the absence of in- 
dividual portraiture are forgotten when we 
allow ourselves to catch the pervading spirit 
of universality. Yet this sculpture is far from 
being inhuman. It is instinct with natural 
delight—one of the qualities that Ruskin 
roundly denied to Indian art. Religion tran- 
scends this delight, instead of inhibiting it. 
Subject-matter becomes more abstract and 
elusive as the earlier phase of story-telling is 
superseded, and the scholastic and mystical 
interpretations of critics become more formid- 
able. At the same time the plastic achieve- 
ment of the sculptor is immensely enlarged. 


Free-standing figures such as the 
celestial musicians (right) on 
the roof-courses at Konarak are 
rare in Indian temple-sculpture. 
They contribute to the conception 
of the whole building as a temple- 
car (or sun-chariot), drawn by 
stone horses, some of which still 
exist. The wheels (below) take 
their place in the elaborate carv- 
ing at ground-level. Konarak was 
dated by the pioneer Fergusson at 
about the oth century A.D., but is 
now regarded as probably late 15th 
century and the last masterpiece 
of the northern mediaeval period 


The innumerable figures, impressive in the 
earlier frontal presentation, begin to turn. 
Though still in deep relief and bound to the 
fabric of the building, they twist gracefully 
upon their own axes in the postures of an 
elaborate dance. Each is appointed in its 
place and purpose by the complex conven- 
tions of religious tradition. The danger of 
mere formalism is not absent. There is good 
and less good and there are periods of stiffen- 
ing and decadence. Yet there was some re- 
peated recuperative impulse to provide 
another flowering. Until roughly the time of 
our Western Renaissance and the rise of the 
Moghul Empire, what Dr Herbert Read calls 
the “collective spirituality” provided by an 
all-embracing religion seemed inexhaustible 
as a creative force. Thereafter, though the 
craftsmanship of the master-masons did not 
die, other factors affected the corporate de- 
mand for their work. 

Khajrao in Bundelkhand, with temples 
from the 8th to the 12th centuries A.D., 
Bhuvaneswar and Konarak in Orissa of rather 
later dates, are among the most famous sites 
which, being abandoned, are freely accessible 
to European visitors. Bhuvaneswar has lately 
been made into a State capital—a cathedral 
city—but Khajrao and Konarak have still a 
certain remoteness, the one in rough country 
approached from that tiny Central Indian 
capital that was the original scene of Mr 
Ackerley’s Hindu Holiday, the other at the 
end of a night’s journey by elephant or 
country-cart across the coastal sands of 
Orissa. The goal of this latter expedition is 
the single and unique structure, made like a 
vast chariot in stone, with wheels and horses, 
of the sun-temple or “Black Pagoda” of 
Konarak. At Khajrao, on the other hand, 
there are nearly thirty temples, scattered 
about a forest-clearing and giving at a dis- 
tance that strangely vegetable impression of 
Hindu temple-architecture that suggests they 
have grown by their own morphology from 
the jungle into which so many have relapsed. 

This is the characteristic northern develop- 
ment. In the south the shrine is surmounted 
by the familiar wedge-shaped towers, and in 
the many large temples still in use by great 
open courts, colonnades, bathing-tanks and 
subsidiary buildings. Here at Khajrao the 
main tower of each separate temple is curvi- 
linear, vertically ribbed like a cactus, and 
budding at its tapering summit into a finial 
founded on the disc-emblem of Vishnu. 
Clustering around and behind this tower, but- 
tressing it in a descending grade, are others 
of the same rounded type. Vertically, there 
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are these strongly disposed masses, throwing 
deep shadows. Horizontally the whole pro- 
digious growth is stratified, and almost every 
layer is alive with wonderful carving. 

What sort of people built and first wor- 
shipped at the Khajrao temples; at the seven 
thousand shrines which once, it is said, sur- 
rounded the sacred lake at Bhuvaneswar, a 
few hundred of which still remain; or at the 
now shattered but still stupendous sun-temple 
of Konarak? History tells little beyond the 
names and feats of warring dynasties. Re- 
ligion, deeply studied, tells much, and there is 
the great continuity of the Indian tradition as 
a guide. Yet though the religious spirit is 
fundamental, though religion survives and 
stone survives, there are other materials and 
other keys to understanding which have been 
lost. Part of the fascination of this sculpture- 
architecture is that one comes away with 
questions—the modern Indian no less than 
the modern European. 

The question of the presence of erotic 
sculpture in all these temples is only: one of 
them; but the possible answers to it, and 
there are many, might together lead us a little 
nearer to the heart of the whole matter. The 
twining lovers that decorate the base-structure 
of the sun-temple at Konarak, exquisitely 
composed and carved, are symbols of creation 
and of bliss. But they are more. Out there in 
the blazing sunlight they draw the attention 
deliberately, perhaps emphasizing in their 
statement of pleasure what the ideal of re- 
nunciation must be, perhaps purging the mind 
by passion, but certainly taking a prescribed 
place in a structure that mounts above them 
to the single figures of celestial musicians to- 
wards the summit. The stone hymn of praise 
to the source of all life would not be complete 
without either. 

If we have lost, in dualism and self-con- 
sciousness, the possibility of reproducing the 
original approach to these last great temples 
of India, we may have gained something in 
compensation. The solitary ascetic who sits 
silently in a corner of the temple, and will at 
length arise and wander further with his 
staff and his bowl, knows the answers to our 
questions: or rather, he is untroubled by 
them. What he does not know is that there is 
an aesthetic difference between a masterpiece 
such as the Kandarya Mahadeo temple at 
Khajrao and a rough-cut, ochre-daubed 
lingam at some other place of sanctity. He 
does not separate himself from what he con- 
templates and feel, as Sir William Rothenstein 
could feel, that ‘““Nothing lovelier than these 
temples has come from the hand of man.” 
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Japan Between Two Worlds 


by STEPHEN BARBER 


Poised between the continent of Asia and the ocean over which strange ideas have come, between her 
ancient traditions and the attraction of Western techniques, Japan has wavered from extreme isola- 
tion to extreme aggression. The author, who was the News Chronicle Correspondent in Korea 
from 1950 to 1952, traces the interaction of these influences on Fapan’s ‘‘betwixt-and-between’’ posi- 
tion, culminating in last year’s elections which presented once more the choice between two worlds ° 


One bright spring morning a century ago 
this year, the black-hulled warships of Com- 
modore Matthew Perry’s American Pacific 
squadron dropped anchor in Tokio Bay. It 
was the season of the annual cherry-blossom 
viewing when samurai and serf pay tribute 
to beautiful spirits and lose themselves in 
studied contemplation of nature. It was a 
Japanese Print life then, indeed. 

The history of modern Japan, industrial- 
ized, dangerously overpopulated and bursting 
with energy, may be held to date from that 
memorable day in 1853—the history of a 
nation between two worlds even before the 
present Cold War alignments were drawn up. 

For nearly 200 years, ever since the great 
general Hideyoshi had failed to seize Korea— 
in a war remarkable for the introduction of 
the world’s first iron-clad ship—Japan had 
lived in rigid, self-imposed isolation from the 
rest of the world. Travel overseas had been 
forbidden the Mikado’s subjects on pain of 
death; would-be merchant adventurers, who 
followed Marco Polo to the East, searching 
for new markets beyond Cathay, had tried to 
‘open up’ Japan without success. The only 
foreigners—apart from a handful of ship- 
wrecked mariners, who were sometimes well 
treated and kept rather as strange pets—to eke 
out an existence on Japanese soil were a small 
group of Dutch traders. They were permitted 
by the Daimyo of Nagasaki to set up a post on 
an island off the city’s shore; and it serves as 
an interesting illustration of the Japanese state 
of mind and humour at the time that the price 
these Occidentals had to pay for doing busi- 
ness was sacrilege : the feudal lord caused to 
be painted on the treadway of the wooden 
bridge connecting their island with the main- 
land a large picture of the Madonna and 

* Child. 

By the mid-1g9th century, however, things 
were changing. The influences which brought 
about the awakening of Japan were internal 
as well as external. The main impetus from 
the European world was now being headed— 
although the rest were quick to follow—by a 
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new, growing American country. The advice 
of Horace Greeley, “go West, young man”, 
the great gold strikes in California and the 
opening up of new lands across the Rockies 
had set eyes gazing yet farther—across the 
Pacific—from the American shore. 

It may be that these younger people, who 
had overcome difficulties in exploiting their 
own lands, came to the Orient with a differ- 
ent attitude from that of former explorers. At 
all events, it is worth noting that aboard 
Perry’s black ships were a large collection of 
models of such impressive inventions as the 
steam engine, the railway train, the steel 
plough and—not least—the efficient guns of 
Messrs Colt and Gatling. These were calcu- 
lated to intrigue the isolationist Japanese, 
and did. 

The internal factor can be summed up sim- 
ply: the era of the Shogunate was drawing 
to a close, collapsing from within. For cen- 
turies the Shoguns were the real rulers of old 
Japan, not the Mikado. The latter was re- 
vered as a god—the direct descendant of the 
Sun-Goddess who created the divine island 
race—but he was insulated from politics by 
his Shogun prime ministers, who fought clan 
wars between themselves to stay in power. 

The last of the Shoguns, the Tokugawas, 
had seen Japanese culture—poetry, painting, 
architecture, the drama—achieve its zenith. 
This preoccupation with leisure may well 
have been their undoing, the symbol of their 
decadence, as has been the pattern in other 
lands. The American squadron lay off in the 
shadow of sacred Mount Fuji at the psycho- 
logical moment when revolution was already 
in the air. There was seething discontent 
among a young nobility who were more than 
ready to be midwives at a Japanese rebirth. 

It was one such young noble, Shéin 
Yoshida, who is credited with founding the 
Great Idea which was later to stagger the 
world. Divine Japan, his thesis ran, was pre- 
destined to lead all Asia to the Greater East 
Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere, as it became 
known. He watched the ships in Tokio Bay 
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torace Bristol, from Camera F 
A scene out of the world of Old Japan as Hokusai might have depicted it, yet one which remains 
familiar in the countryside: ox-drawn carts laden with night-soil to fertilize the peasant’s fields 


and, acting on impulse, swam out to their an- 
chorage. He climbed aboard Perry’s flagship 
and begged to be taken back to America in 
her to learn of all the wonders that so fine a 
vessel surely represented. 

Shdin was, in fact, the prototype of the 
well-known Japanese in the neat black suit, 
who attends such events as the British Indus- 
tries Fair, armed with a midget camera, later 
to produce a copy of the machine that catches 
his fancy, much to the fury of the original 
patentees. 

Perry’s men, fearing a diplomatic incident 
that might have marred their negotiations 
with the rulers ashore, sent Shdin back. He 
was eventually executed, but not before he 
had gathered around him a considerable fol- 
lowing. And it was men of his stamp who 
were to emerge, after some bitter and bloody 
plotting, as the master-minds of the revolu- 
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tion which brought about the so-called Meiji 
Restoration of 1868—during which operation 
a new Mikado inherited the throne and was 
installed as Emperor. Meiji seems to have 
been a remarkable man, but it is to be doubted 
whether he could have achieved much under 
any save the conditions which had arisen. 
His era saw the development of a new concept 
of royalty, founded on a written Constitution 
which was a weird blend of the old Japanese 
mystique and the then current European 
practice. 

There were many in the West who misread 
the signs. It was not the superior virtue of 
Occidental man, nor his vaunted enlighten- 
ment in social matters, that captivated the 
Shdin Yoshidas. It was rather the West’s 
power and the machinery which secured it 
that power. So it was with this in mind, with 
the adoption, wholesale, of Western tech- 
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Western influences have transformed the external appearance of Japanese life: the theatre district of 

Osaka echoes the architectural fantasies of Los Angeles; except for their faces, the office-workers 

in the same city are hardly distinguishable from any ‘commuting’ crowd in London, Paris or New York 
Ber 
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(Left) The art of lacquering 
was a gift from China to Japan 
at the beginning of the 6th 
century A.D. The painstaking 
thoroughness which it demands 
is also the secret of success 
(below) in the assembling of 
electronic instruments, work 
of precision congenial to deft 
Japanese fingers. Women do 
the most intricate small wiring 
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(Opposite) Industriali zation 
with its forest of chimney- 
stacks and herding together of 
people imposes the same social 
problemsin Japanas elsewhere. 
May-day processions, too, take 
a familiar form—yet with a 
difference, for the dance-like 
rhythm of the groups of demon- 
strators is strangely reminis- 
cent of Japanese temple cere- 
monies. The Socialist Left, 
strong in the trade unions, is 
hostile to domination by either 
Russia or the United States 


Horace Bristol, from Camera Press 
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The Japanese “‘little man’? and 
his Western counterpart share 
many common characteristics ; 
but his daily life also embra- 
ces much that 1s deeply tradi- 
tional. The householder here 
portrayed is book-keeper in an 
Osaka factory ; his desk looks 
normal enough to the Western 
eye, but it has one thoroughly 
Oriental piece of equipment: 
an abacus, with which he can 
rival any American adding ma- 
chine in speed of computation 


niques as a means to power, that the industrial 
revolution came to Japan. It was a planned 
revolution, run from the top. Here it was not, 
at the outset, the case of a middle class of 
bankers, merchants and skilled artisans band- 
ing together to displace, ultimately, an exist- 
ing aristocratic ruling caste. This, which had 
been largely the process in the West, was side- 
stepped. 

The Japanese planners were not sentiment- 
ally interested in such things as social welfare 
and education. Yet they built schools and 
technical colleges at a fantastic rate, bringing 
in foreigners to advise them and getting rid of 
these as quickly as possible once they had 
done their job, in order to secure at short 
order the adequately trained manpower they 
realized would be needed to make a success of 
industrialization. And at the same time they 
called in the British to show them how to 
build warships, the French to model their 
army, the Germans a medical service, and 
so on. 

Many a backward nation has attempted, 
before and since, to lift itself by its boot-straps 
and undertaken industrialization programmes. 
They, like the Japanese, have bought machin- 
ery from countries already industrialized. 
But few have had the wisdom, shown by the 
Japanese rulers of that period, to set about 
‘making over’ a peasant people, with educa- 
tion as the instrument for improving its skill 


His household inhabits half a 
two-family house, consisting 
of two rooms and a kitchen, 
for which he pays only about 
fourteen shillings a month; so 
rent is the cheapest item in 
the family budget. The house 
was built by the city, which 
apportions each new row by lot 
as it is completed: three_years 
ago hewas among the lucky ones. 
Not avery grand home ; but he 
still rules by ancient custom 
the family circle within it 


in labour. The result is striking in that today 
Japan has a literacy-rate almost as high as 
that of Britain. 

So successful were the ruler-revolutionaries 
that by 1895—a bare quarter-century since 
modernization had got properly under way— 
Japan was in a position to put into the field a 
Western-type army, defeat Korea’s Chinese 
overlords and within another ten years con- 
solidate that victory by beating the Tsarist 
Russians on land and sea. The Battle of 
Tsushima Straits, which clinched the war of 
1905, was not only one of the most decisive in 
naval history, but had, incidentally, the added 
feature that both fleets came largely from 
British yards. It was also notable, some main- 
tain, for sounding the first soft note of the:bell 
that was to peal the death-knell of European 
colonialism, 1gth-century model, in the East. 

The defeat of the Russians saw the new 
Japan reach the height of her popularity in 
Britain. Songs about the “brave Jappy sol- 
dier” were highly regarded in Edwardian 
music-halls. And it was fashionable to observe 
that Japan, as an island kingdom lying off a 
great continent, might be considered “the 
England of the Orient”. Superficially, Japan’s 
rapid rise seemed to be a carbon copy of so- 
called Western Progress. Few recognized the 
major difference that here, for the first time, 
an Asiatic people was borrowing on a grand 
scale the trappings of the West but without 
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for a moment allowing these to encumber her. 
Japanese manners and modes suffered only 
the slightest change; the Divine Race myth, 
the notion of Japan’s Destiny, was rather 
reinforced. 

So long as the world economic picture was 
more or less favourable there remained 
grounds for hope that the new Japan might 
turn aside from the aggressiveness inherent in 
her traditional attitudes. After all, having 
modelled herself to a large extent—on the 
surface, at least—upon Victorian England, 
what could be more logical than that she 
should manifest a desire for colonies? The 
Koreans might not like it, perhaps, but there 
was no denying that Japan had done much 
constructive work in her exploitation of the 
peninsula’s wealth. 

There were among her leaders many men 
of wide culture who had travelled and 
therefore lost some of the old prejudices nur- 
tured during the 200 years of seclusion. And 
so long as the going was good they were able 
to introduce into their country an increasing 
degree of liberality. The brightest, if brief 
period was in the 1920s which saw the adop- 
tion of manhood suffrage in national elections 
for the Lower House of the Diet, which in 
turn began to take more account of itself; 
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(Left) Cherry-blossom time 
is celebrated in the Kabuki 
theatre at Osakawith charming 
ceremony, which has changed 
little in the century since 
Commodore Perry’s ships drop- 
ped anchor in Tokio Bay. But 
(opposite) the streets of 
the city, with their display 
of neon-lit signs, advertise 
an approach to the “pursuit 
of happiness” imported from 
a different world. Which will 
the younger generation choose ? 


trade unions were started; and, in general, 
there was a softening-up of the old, tradi- 
tional feudal paternalism governing society. 

But when economic pressure stiffened, 
latent militarism came into its own. The 
world depression of the 1930s, which saw 
Japanese goods embargoed almost every- 
where, markets cut off and dwindling, marked 
the end of a chapter. What followed—the 
rape of Manchuria, later the invasion of 
China and finally the desperate gamble of 
war against the West—was, in Japanese eyes, 
inevitable and logical. The only mistake was 
to lose. 

This situation may well now repeat itself. 
Six years of MacArthur Occupation, during 
which a number of earnest and often well-in- 
tentioned Americans undertook the task of re- 
moulding an entire people, have passed. It is 
too early to say yet what traces of their work 
will remain for long, outside of such concrete 
and practical steps as have restored Japan’s 
industry to pre-war levels and even beyond. 
The A-bomb gave the men that used it some- 
thing of a guilt complex, perhaps, but while 
the United States and her allies may feel that 
compensation has now been made, it is to be 
doubted whether the Japanese share this im- 
pression. More aggravatingly still, despite 


the millions who perished in the war, Japan’s 
cry for “‘living-space’’ must get stronger than 
ever. At the beginning of 1946 her population 
was roughly 75,000,000; today it is 86,000,000 
and by 1970 it may reach 100,000,000. 

The merchant fleet, which Japan built up 
in order to survive as a highly industrialized 
island nation, has only lately begun to be re- 
stored to her. She has lost Korea—although 
in a sense she is profiting more from Korea, or 
rather the Korean War, than she ever could 
have done before. She has lost her Pacific 
island possessions. She has lost Manchuria, in 
which she invested heavily. But most im- 
portant of all, she is cut off from trade with 
the Chinese mainland.  In- 
deed, if it were not for the ob- 
vious impossibility of so doing 
—once industrialized there is 
no going back—Japan today 
might be ripe for a return to 
the post-Hideyoshi seclusion. 

Japan’s position is more un- 
stably balanced between two 
worlds than ever! It is recog- 
nized in Asia that, but for her 
explosion of the myth of Euro- 
pean superiority, most of the 
newly independent states of 
the area—from the Philip- 
pines to Burma, even India 
and Pakistan—would still be 
dependencies. Yet Japan is 
very far from being accepted 
as leader of any Asian club; 
memories of Co-Prosperity 
Sphere imperialism are too re- 
cent. With China, Japan feels 
she must trade—she needs raw 
materials that China can 
supply and a market for her 
finished products. Yet she is 
unable to do so for fear of 
arousing the ire of the United 
States, who in turn is obliged 
to subsidize her, in one form 
or another, and will have to 
continue to do so as long as 
America needs Japanese bases 
—an indefinite period, per- 
haps. 

Small wonder then that 
the recent Japanese elections 
showed a swing to the Right. 
The new Diet includes 136 
members who had _ been 
“purged” under the Occupa- 
tion. One of them, Colonel 
Masanobu Tsuji, was a staff- 
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officer during the Japanese conquest of 
Malaya. He has written a number of books, 
one a best-seller, opposing the rearmament 
programme of the Government and _ the 
American authorities. Instead, he advocates 
a militia designed purely for Japan’s own de- 
fence. Thus the swing to the Right did not 
so much show that the fears of Russia and 
Communism entertained by the present ruling 
group found an echo among the electorate. It 
was rather the reflection of a trend towards a 
new Old Japan. It should not be confused 
with “neutralism”. Japan’s betwixt-and-be- 
tween position has imposed on her a spiritual 
isolation of a peculiarly Japanese kind. 
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Tales of 
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by BRIGADIER MARTIN 
EL Oot LIN Ee Gee Geeee or etcas 


From 
Martin's 
Map of 
Cornwall 1749, 
by courtesy of 
the British Museum 


Brigadier Hotine, Director of Colonial Surveys and a Vice-President of the Royal Geographical 
Society, 1s well known as a writer and lecturer on scientific surveying. This is the last of a 
series of lighter reminiscences in which he relates some strange experiences in out-of-the-way 
places, visited in the course of his professional career as a military and colonial surveyor 


PreT DE WINTER was not his real name but he 
was a very real person. Among other things, 
he had been a Rhodes scholar, and was widely 
travelled and well informed. We had met 
here and there over the last several years, and 
on this occasion were on trek with a couple of 
other surveyors not very far from the borders 
of the Union, as distances go in Africa. 

Of the other two members of the party, 
“Heck” Macdonald had been born in 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, and educated 
at the Cape; he usually practised around 
Bulawayo when he wasn’t on a Government 
job, but that was about the extent of his 
ambit. “Mac” McGill on the other hand had 
never cared much about sleeping two nights 
in the same place. Long before “Point Four” 
passed into the American language and 
engaged surveyors to go anywhere, he had 
followed his calling wherever there happened 
to be a job, and the more oceans away from 
his home-town the better. He gathered no 
moss, and surprisingly little insight into the 
non-technical problems which tear this world 
apart. 

We had camped for the night alongside the 
road, or what did duty for a road, and Piet 
and I had already started on the diurnal rite 
known throughout Africa as a “sundowner’’. 
With that air of irrelevance which men 
assume when they are about to start an 
argument, Piet said that he came from a fine 
old family of rebels. 

But the peripatetic Englishman soon learns 
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the trick of not rising to every fly cast in front 
of his nose. I said I did too. My forbears had 
been kicked out of France before the Edict of 
Nantes and had embarked on the Mayflower 
sooner than stay in England. We had been 
burnt as witches at Salem and had sworn off 
tea-drinking for the duration at Boston. After 
the War, we had re-emigrated to England in 
a hurry, because we had changed sides every 
time it looked as if our side was winning. 
Since then we had been agin every British 
government without fear or favour; those of 
us, that is, who hadn’t been provided with 
free transportation to Australia. What was a 
mere trek across the Orange River or the 
Vaal compared with that Odyssey ? 

Piet wanted to know whether I had ever 
shot an Englishman. I said I didn’t think so, 
but I was a pretty bad shot. Had he? No, 
he hadn’t as yet. But his father certainly had, 
and he himself was young yet. 

We were great friends, Piet and I, and had 
never felt the slightest compulsion to be 
polite to one another. We mixed another 
drink and discussed the possibility of improv- 
ing racial relations, and all that, by organi- 
zing international matches between cross-talk 
comedians, so as to import some God-given 
laughter into the whole messy business. 

I said I knew a group of West African 
students in London who had formed a concert 
party with a white man in the ‘corner’. And 
the only lecture on Art I had ever understood 
was on Akan dancing from a Gold Coaster, 


who kicked off with the disarming statement 
that he hadn’t known a thing about it before 
he came to London. He was the life and soul 
of the bar afterwards too. His favourite tipple 
was sherry and soda, and he hadn’t even 
turned a hair when I told him it was South 
African sherry. Surely all that did a bit of 
good? 

Whether or not, said Piet drily, all West 
Africans and all Englishmen were clowns, 
they certainly weren’t Kaffirs. Much better 
they should drink their own beer with their 
own people in their own way. The white 
man’s drinks took ’em all the wrong way and 
not a drop would he give one of them. There 
was also the Tower of Babel. These click 
languages were all very well for plain state- 
ments without too many back-answers, and 
dificult enough at that, but no use for con- 
veying any human sentiment whatever. And 
he hadn’t met a Kaffir whose knowledge of 
Afrikaans or English ran to being funny. No 
sense, he thought, in trying to mix incompa- 
tibles. “Jim Fish’? would need, and would 
get, a lot of help over a long time before he 
became a good mixer, and meanwhile it 
wasn’t his fault that he wasn’t a West 
African—or an Englishman. 

Not knowing as much about “Jim Fish” as 
I did about Piet, I began to waver. Humour, 
I agreed, had to be spontaneous and anyway 
was a matter of opinion. There was a story 
current in Athens at one time about a young 
Englishman, innocent of much French and 
quite ignorant of any other foreign language, 
who wanted to know whether a chance 
acquaintance in a night-club was married or 
not. He asked her with directness: “Dites- 
mot, est-ce que vous étes vierge?” To which 
she replied with equal innocence: “Ah non, 
monsieur, je suis bulgare.’ The Greeks, who 
had not much reason to love those particular 
neighbours, thought that uproariously funny. 
So did Piet, but he added, unnecessarily, that 
he wasn’t a Bulgarian. It was a good example, 
he thought, of one man’s drink being another 
man’s poison. 

Piet kicked the fire and reached down for 
another log. There weren’t any, so he yelled 
for his Xoxa boy and clicked at him viciously. 
If the lazy limb of Satan couldn’t fill in his 
time collecting firewood in the daylight, he 
could go and do it now—or clicks to that 
effect. At least, I assumed that is what he 
said, because the boy, galvanized into life, 
collected some sort of implement and dashed 
off through the dark wall of the bush. 

“Mac” McGill surged out of his tent, 
slumped into a groaning Roorkee chair, and 


wanted to know what the heck all the row 
was about. As Piet enlightened him, his eye 
fell on the whisky bottle. He said it kinda 
looked as if he had some leeway to make up; 
so he poured himself out four of his own 
fingers, which were about the size of Uplands 
sausages, and proceeded to tell Piet that he 
wouldn’t send a yellow dog into that forest 
alone at night. That was a gross exaggeration 
because he wouldn’t have had the least com- 
punction in going himself. Like all Canadians, 
he was an expert woodsman; you have only 
to see the way even the city-bred ones handle 
an axe to be assured of that. 

Piet replied shortly that he hadn’t sent a 
dog of any colour; he knew all about dogs on 
the bush-veldt. 

Heck wandered back off the road with a 
lamp from tinkering with his lorry, and his 
banal remarks on that make of vehicle eased 
the tension. But Mac wasn’t going to be 
denied. Things were fixed better in Canada. 
They had to live with the French there, so 
what did they do? They had made one of 
them Prime Minister and had named the 
biggest pub in Ottawa after him, which satis- 
fied everyone. 

That wouldn’t work with Indians, 
almost snapped. 

It didn’t have to, said Mac. Indians wanted 
washing-machines, not votes. He knew an 
Indian, way up North in B.C., who had made 
a lucky strike and had blued the proceeds in 
getting a washing-machine flown up to him 
straight out of the Saturday Evening Post. 
Of course it worked on 220 volts A.C. and 
there wasn’t ever likely to be any juice at all 
thereabouts, but the Indian didn’t want it for 
washing underclothes, because he didn’t have 
any to wash. He just wanted it to look at. So 
he was satisfied too. 

With exaggerated patience, Piet explained 
that he wasn’t talking about that sort of In- 
dian. They had quite enough brown ones in 
the Union, without importing any roove 
Indians. Ask any ‘banana-eater’ in Natal. 

Heck said Mac talked like a fool and, for a 
surveyor, was bone-ignorant of geography. 
Next time he crossed the Limpopo, perhaps 
he would keep his eyes open and see that it 
wasn’t the St Lawrence. 

Without heat, Mac expressed the opinion 
that Heck knew as much about the St 
Lawrence as Sweet Fanny Adams. But he, 
Mac, was not so ignorant. He knew that the 
St Lawrence wasn’t like the Zambezi either, 
but they had something in common. There 
had been plenty of honeymooners at the Vic- 
‘oria Falls Hotel, same like there always were 
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at Niagara. Must be something in the sound 
of running water... 

T here was—cut in Heck with some show of 
excitement—untold power, running to waste, 
which would transform the face of Central 
Africa. But you couldn’t do anything with a 
river so long as it was a boundary. Every 
time a scheme was put forward, the Northern- 
ers weighed in with some cock-eyed alterna- 
tive confined to their own territory. And all 
because of this racial bedevilment. No good 
came of mixing engineering with politics. 
And what was the African going to get out of 
it? He couldn’t eat his blasted vote, could he? 

If he had been allowed to get a word,in 
edgeways, said Mac, that was what he had 
been going to say. But it wasn’t a question of 
race. You couldn’t do much with the St 
Lawrence either, for the same reason, and 
no-one was going to rub out that boundary. 

The talk gravitated to more common 
ground via Rhodes to General Smuts. Every- 
one trusted him, said Piet. For the wisdom of 
Solomon, had we ever heard the way Oubaas 
subdivided a farm between two brothers who 
couldn’t agree on their inheritance? He had 
ordered the elder brother to lay out the boun- 
dary any way he liked, and the younger brother 
was then to pick which half he wanted. 

That, I was about to say, was as good a way 
as any of putting surveyors out of business, 
but Mac leapt up and crashed the entire 
china cabinet. The white brother, he said, 
had subdivided the land, and all he had to do 
now was to give black brother his pick. 

Heck blew right up. Why, he wanted to 
know, didn’t the blasted Canucks play musi- 
cal chairs with the Red Indians and give 
them a free pick at the city lots, instead of 
settling them on quarter-sections of muskeg 
with their damned washing-machines ? 

Sometimes, Mac carried the cure for his 
own disease. He said airily that they didn’t 
settle Indians that way. Quarter-sections of 
muskeg fetched far too high a price from 
slick suckers who bought real estate without 
setting foot outside the city limits. We all 
laughed loud and long. All except Piet, who 
seemed to have grown weary of the whole 
thing. 

Seriously though, persisted a softened 
Heck, the problem could be solved if only the 
sentimental long-haired ones would stop un- 
settling the African with the idea that all he 
needed was a vote. Sometimes in the name 
of Christianity, too, as if that had anything to 
do with it and as if they had a monopoly of 
that. There was plenty of basic Christianity 
in the Rhodesias. And in the Union too. 
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Suddenly, Piet sat up and voiced what men 
in the bush usually seek to avoid. What, he 
asked harshly, was the good of that nowa- 
days? We used it as a cloak for self-righteous- 
ness, and a warrant for interfering with 
others in matters we didn’t understand, and 
we called that Charity. We reckoned we could 
solve all-our own problems, and everybody 
else’s, in our own way without any help, and 
we called that Hope. We believed only what 
it suited us to believe and we called that 
Faith. What was Christianity even supposed 
to be? The Reformed or the Dopper? 
Roman, Anglican or the African Correctly 
Apostolic Church in Zion? It couldn’t be 
the whole lot because they cancelled out and 
left nothing but bad blood and the empty 
symbol of a cross. Might as well bend the 
ends of that into a swastika, before it was 
swept away altogether by a hammer crossed 
with a sickle. 

He spoke more bitterly than I had ever 
heard anyone speak; with the bitterness of 
blank despair which must have led another 
Peter to deny his God. 

The dead, uneasy silence was broken by a 
whimper. Into the firelight staggered Piet’s 
boy with an armful of logs, which cascaded 
to the ground as he collapsed at Piet’s feet. 
He had that terrifying grey colour of the 
black man approaching death. 

It was some time before the rest of us 
realized that the poor devil had been bitten 
by a snake. And long before that, Piet, who 
understood better what he was trying to say, 
had taken swift action. 

Piet whipped out a jack-knife and ripped 
a phial out of the hem of his bush shirt. The 
knife gleamed red in the firelight as he cut 
a deep cross in the boy’s leg over the bite. 
Then he went down on both knees, took a 
deep breath, sucked hard at the gaping 
wounds and spat, sucked and spat, and 
called in a strangled voice for water, while 
he crushed permanganate crystals into the 
now livid cross. 

I noticed, in one of those flashes that are 
etched on the brain under stress, that Piet 
and his boy were not far off different shades 
of the same grey colour now. 

By the time everything was tied up and the 
hubbub had finally subsided, we all badly 
needed another drink, but we got no more 
that night. Piet had got the other half of the 
bottle into his boy to keep the circulation 
going, and was now walking him up and 
down, arm in arm, talking to him softly in the 
gentlest of clicks. We never knew what he 
said, but they both grinned happily. 


